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ABSTRACT 

Developed and written so that Alaska school district 
personnel with a minimal amount of experience could conduct an equity 
inservice presentation, this equity module provides trainer 
instruction sheets, handouts, and activity sheets suitable for an 
inservice presentation on women in literature. After a sample agenda 
for the inservice presentation and an introductory exercise, the 
module presents activities designed to: (1) identify bias in books 
for college-bound students; (2) point out bias in reviewing of female 
authors' books; (3) give participants a chance to analyze their own 
curriculum; (4) help participants adapt and/or use some of the 13 
lesson plans included in the module; (5) have participants experience 
a lesson on women in literature; (6) introduce participants to a 
number of women authors; and (7) show what assumptions can be made 
from literature that is sexually biased. Evaluation instruments; a 
list of eight womens' diaries and journals that are available in 
Alaska; a list of 11 womens* diaries and journals that are not 
available in Alaska; Elaine Millard's essay "Stories to Grow On: A 
Re-Examination of Fiction in the First Years of Secondary School"; a 
list of alternative themes, literature units, and publishers' 
resources; a list of 50 recommended books by women; and four articles 
from "English Journal" concerning women in literature are attached* 
(RS) 
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IN TRODUCTION TO THE MODULE SERIES 



Alaska's gender equity law, which prohibits gender discrimination in public school 
education, was passed by the Alaska Legislature in 1981 . The law has been cited as one of 
the strongest state gender discrimination laws in the nation. This is in part due to the fact 
that the regulations require school districts to establish written procedures: 

1 . For the biennial training of certificated personnel in the recognition of gender bias 
in instructional materials and in instructional techniques which may be used to 
overcome the effects of gender bias; 

2. For the biennial training of guidance and counseling staff in the recognition of bias in 
counseling materials and in techniques which may be used to overcome the effects of 
gender bias; 

3. For the review of textbooks and instructional materials for evidence of gender bias; 
and 

4. For the replacement or supplementation of materials found to exhibit bias. 

Since the implementation of these regulations, referred to as Chapter 18, many school 
districts have relied on the Department of Education to provide them with on-site Inservice 
training in the area of gender discrimination. Recognizing that local school districts need 
their own cadre of equity trainers as well as materials, the Department of Education utilized 
Title IV funds for the development of a series of equity modules. Between 1986 and 1988, 
educators within Alaska have developed ten modules, relating directly to curriculum content 
areaSt that are now available to all Alaskan school districts. The modules were developed and 
written in such a fashion that district personnel with a minimal amount of experience could 
conduct an equity inservice, 

fi/lodules available from the Department include: 

Women in American History (Elementary) Computer Equity (K-12) 

Women in American History (Secondary) Foreign Languages 
Language Bias (K-12) Fine Arts (Elementary) 

Science (Elementary) f^athematics (Elementary) 

Physical Education (Secondary) Health (Elementary) 

The Department Is continuing the development of modules in other curriculum areas, most 
notably World History and Geography. 

The Department of Education is committed to helping school districts comply with the 
regulations outlined in Chapter 18 and welcomes suggestions and ideas relating to equity 
issues in the classroom, the school and at the district level. 

School district personnel using the modules are requested to complete the evaluation sheet at 
the end of this module and return it to the Department of Education. This information will be 
used to update and improve the modules. 
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WOMEN IN LITERATURE 

An Equity Training Module 
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INTRODUCTIONS AND AGENDA SHARING 



PURPOSE: To share with participants who you are; to set norms; and to share 

with participants your expectations about the purposes and agenda 
for this training session. 

GROUP SIZE: 10-30 people 

TIME REQUIRED: Approximately 10 minutes 

MATERIALS: Construction paper 

Handout #1 

Flip chart or newsprint 

Markers (one for each participant) 

Tape 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT: Large group setting, informal 

PROCEDURE: 1 . As participants come in. ask them to make themselves a name 

card. This is made by folding a piece of 8"x12" construction 
paper in equal thirds. Participants write their first name with 
a magic marker on the paper and stand it up in front of their 
desk or table. This way the trainer can easily see the names of 
the participants. On the back side of each card, the side facing 
the participants themselves, they should write the name of their 
favorite female author. 

2. Trainer gives background of the inservice, tells where it was 
developed and shares how it came to be offered to that school (or 
district or group). 

The Women in Literature Gender Equity Module was developed in 
the Summer of 1989 in conjunction with The Alaska Stale 
Department of Education, in order to provide content area equity 
inservice in the language arts. There is also another equity 
module called "Language Bias", which is obtainable from the 
Department of Education. Trainer also points out that Chapter 
18, Alaska's State Equity Regulations, requires biennial training 
of staff in the areas of gender bias and sex role stereotyping. 
This inservice satisfies that part of the law which mandates 
inservice training, under Chapter 18, for all certificated 
teachers. 

3. Trainer distributes Handout #1 and goes over agenda on flip 
chart. 
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INTRODUCTIONS AND AGENDA SHARING 



4. Trainer asks for clarification questions or concerns. 
Example: 

"What do you expect from this workshop?" 
"Is there anything confusing about the agenda?" 
"Do you have any concerns?'* 

5. Trainer wilt post the goal of this insen/ice: 

Goal: To emphasize to the participants the many contributions women 
have made to literature. 
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WOMEN IN 
UTERATURE 



HANDOUT #1 



OVERALL PURPOSE AND DESIGN 
WOMEN IN LITERATURE (7-12) INSERVICE 



PURPOSE: 

To increase participants' (particularly secondary teachers) knowledge and awareness of 
women in literature; both the well-known and lost" writers recently rediscovered by 
feminist scholars. 

To provide strategies and activities designed to promote awareness of the role of women 
in literature. 

To give participants the opportunit/ to evaluate their own curriculum for inclusion of 
female authors and female role models and to provide lessons and resources to modify 
their curriculum. 



AGENDA 



Time required: 
10 minutes 
15 minutes 
10 minutes 
10 minutes 

15 minutes 

10 minutes 
10 minutes 
45 minutes 
10 minutes 
15 minutes 
20 minutes 
10 minutes 



Activity: 

Introductions/Agenda sharing 

Odyssey Activity 

Women In Literature - Quiz I 

Women in Literature - Quiz II 
(alternate activity) 

Outstanding books for the 
college-bound 

New York Times Book Reviews 

Break 

Analyze your own curriculum 
Share findings with group 
Resource sharing 
Your Mother. Yourself 
Evaluation 

*Alternate Activities: 

To Be a Woman and a Writer 
Fairy Tales 
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TRAINER INSTRLXJTION SHEET 



'\,,and watched the stars through the 
holes in the roof, and thought of 
Long's Peak in its glorious soiltude, 
and resolved that, come what might, 
I would reach Estes Park/ 

-Isabella L Bird. 1B73 
A Lad /s Life in th ft Rocky Mntjntains 



ODYSSEY EXERCISE 

PURPOSE: This activity should get people involved in a non-threatening way 

and can be used as a means of introduction. Even teachers who know 
each other professionally may not know a lot about their colleagues. 
It is also an activity that teachers can easily adapt for their own 
classrooms. 

GROUP SIZE; Small or large. 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT: Large room with tables. 

MATERIALS: Plain white paper 

Pencils 

PROCEDURE: 1 . Pass out plain white paper. 

Trainer says something like: "I would like you to go on an 
Odyssey; an adventure. It could be an adventure like Ulysses, 
traveling in a primitive sailing boat, or an odyssey of physical 
endurance like Martha Louise Black who wrote My First 
Ninety Yftars about her travels to Alaska in 1918 and crossing 
the Chilkoot Trail. It could be an odyssey like Mary Kingsley 
in her biography Voyager Out where Mary Frank relates her 
experiences as one of the first Europeans to travel alone in 
uncharted regions of Africa. An odyssey like John Scully who 
in his book Odyssey relates his journey from being chief 
executive for Pepsi in New York City to head honcho at Apple 
Computer in Silicon Valley. It can be an odyssey of the spirit 
or the flesh. Money and time are no object. 

Now draw a picture of the transportation for your odyssey. It 
can be something real like a bicycle or camper or some 
f Juristic mode not dreamed of yet or it might just be a pair of 
hiking boots. This drawing Is just a rough draft. No one cares 
about your drawing ability. Just get your idea down. You will 
have 5 minutes for this activity." 
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WOMEN IN 
UTERATURE 



TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



ODYSSEY EXERCISE 



3. Trainer should share his/her own drawing and briefly tell 
where their odyssey would be. As this sets the tone, the 
trainer's drawing should not be an elaborate drawing but just a 
rough sketch that has been done with the participants. It is also 
important that the trainer model what they want the 
participants to do by briefly describing their own odyssey. 

4 After sharing their drawing, the trainer then asks each 
participant in turn, going around the room, to share their 
drawing and their odyssey. It is okay if someone doesn't want to 
share. 

5. After everyone has gone around the room, the trainer should say, 
"This is one way to introduce a unit on Homer's The Odyssey or 
"The Adventures of Ulysses" as it is called in some textbooks. It 
is one way to overcome the problem of teaching literature that is 
male oriented. The male characters in The Odyssey are the 
heroes. The female characters either stay at home and wait or 
are sorcerers or witches." This activity accomplishes a number 
of things: 

A. It forces students (both male and female) to get in touch with 
or set some goals. 

B. It validates and accepts everyone's goals. 

C It will show a lot of similarities across gender lines, (i.e. 
Boys and girls will both want to sail around the world, travel 
to Europe, etc. If it doesn't, it would be a good time to discuss 
why.) 

D. It sets the stage for enjoying The Odyssey . 
E It points out that just because Homer's characters are male, 
females also can and do have odysseys. 

6. The trainer should ask participants how this might work in 
their classrooms. Trainer could suggest teachers bring in 
readings about women who went on adventures or bring in 
excerpts from travel journals or books to share with the class. 
In fact, this might be the start of an interesting unit on diaries 
and travel logs by women. 

7. Trainer should say something like, "This is what this inservice 
is about. Analyzing your curriculum for inclusion of women in 
literature and balancing out those selections which seem to have 
a bias toward males." 
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TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



^'Compared to irie countless centuries of 
the silence of women^ ...ours has been a 
favorable one.Jn this century women 
have access... previously denled...And 
the results?...One woman writer of 
achievement for every twelve men so 
ranked. ** 

-Tillie Olsen 



WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
QUIZ I 



PURPOSE: 
GROUP SIZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIAL: 

PROCEDURE:!. 



To increase awareness of the omission of women authors in society. 

Large group 

20 minutes 

Pencils 
Paper 

1 . Trainer asks participants to fold a piece of paper lengthwise and 
put the heading ''male*' on the right and -female"* on the left. 



2. Trainer then asks participants to spend 3 minutes writing down as 
many male authors as they can think of. 

3. Trainer then asks participants to spend 3 minutes writing down as 
many female authors as they can think of. 

4. When time is up, the trainer should ask for participants to add up 
the number of male authors they listed and the number of female 
authors they listed. Ask them for any comments. 

5. Trainer then gives participants the "stumper question": 
List five male playwrights and five female playwrights. 

(Trainer might challenge participants to see how many theater 
groups present plays during the year by female playwrights. 
Anchorage's statistics for the 1989-1990 season are one female 
playwright for twenty plays produced.) 



6. Trainer should ask for comments about their lists and about their 
thoughts when making the lists from the participants. 
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WOMEN IN 
UTERATURE 



TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 
Alternate Activity 



'Tve stayed in the front yard alt my life. 
I want a peek at the back 

Where it's rough and untended and hungry weed 
grows. 

A girl gets sick of a rose/' 

-Gwendolyn Brooks 



WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
QUIZ tl 



PURPOSE: 
GROUP SIZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURE: 



To familiarize participants with information on women authors. 

Large or small 

10 Minutes 

Handout # 2 
Paper 

1 . Trainer asks participants to get out some paper and number it one 
to ten. Trainer will ask the participants to respond to some quiz 
questions about women in literature by writing true or false next 
to the number on their paper. 

2. Trainer reads the questions one at a time, asking for a response 
with each question, and answering the question with the correct 
answer. 

3 . Trainer then hands out the quiz (Handout #2) to the participants 
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WOMEN IN 
UTERATURE 



HANDOUT #2 




WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
QUIZ II 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 




9. 



Female authors are under-represented in junior high literature. (T) 

Female authors are under-represented in high school literature. (T) 

Female authors are under-represented in college literature classes. (T) 

Male authors are published more than female authors. (T) 

[Olsen: one book published by a woman to every four or five by men.] 

Girls read more romance/family relations bocl<s. (T) 

Boys read more science fiction than girls. (T) 

Publishers, through special school editions, heavily promote teen romance series for 
girls which (Bmphasize attractiveness and having a boyfriend as the most important 
achievements of a teenage girl. (T) 

Women receive fewer awards for their writing and are on fewer "best* lists. (T) 
[Tiliie Olsen in her book Silences claims one recognized woman writer for every 
twelve men.] 

in 1987. of 97 mysteries reviewed by The New York Times, only seven were by 
women. (T) (Current membership roles in Mystery Writers of America has 40% 
female membership] 

There are fewer parts for females in the theater because fewer plays are written for 
and by women. (T) 
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UTERATURE 



IS 



TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



lam Heathclifr 

-Cathy, Wuthering Heights 



OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR THE COLLEGE-BOUND 



PURPOSE: 
GROUP SIZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS: 



PROCEDURE: 



To familiarize participants with bias that exists in book lists. 
Small group, 4-6 in a group 
15 Minutes 

Pamphlets "Outstanding Books for the College-bound" 
Nonfiction 
Fiction 
Biography 
Fine arts 
Theater. 

1 . Trainer should divide the large group into small groups of 4-6 
people. 

2. Trainer passes out 4-6 pamphlets of the same genre to each group. 
(For example: 4-6 pamphlets on fine arts to one group, 4-6 
pamphlets on fiction to the next group, etc.) 



3. Trainer asks each group to figure out the ratio o1 mate to female 
authors in their genre and be prepared to share their findings 
with the group. 

4. Groups report back their ratios to the large group. 



5. Trainer might discuss with participants Tillie Olsen's assertion in 
Silences t hat only one out of twelve female authors are recognized 
- that is, put on the "best" lists, included in college curriculum, 
or receive awards or recognition. 
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WOMEN IN 
UTERATURE 



TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



'It seems to me much better to read 
a man's own writing ttten to read what 
others say about him, especially when 
the man is flrst-rate and the 'others' 
are third-rate." 

-George Eliot 



PURPOSE: 
GROUP SIZE: 
MATERIALS: 

TIME REQUIRED: 
PROCEDURE 



NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 

Point out bias in reviewing of female author's books. 

Small groups of 4-6 

Handouts #3, #4, #5, #6, #7 

Butcher paper 

Markers 

10 Minutes 

1 . Trainer directs large group into small groups of 4-6 people in 
each category. 

2. Trainer passes out Handout #3 to one group, #4 to another group, 
etc. 

3* Trainer then asks groups to figure out the ratios of male to female 
authors reviewed and be prepared to report back their findings to 
the group. ( Where there might be a question whether an author 
is male or female the code M-male F-female is on the photocopy.) 

(My findings from the New York Times Book Review are as 
follows: 

July 2, 1989 - Eighteen books reviewed, six by females. 
July 9, 1989 - Twenty books reviewed, three by females. 
June 25, 1989 - Twenty books reviewed, five by females. 
July 16, 1989 - Twenty books reviewed, seven by 
females.) 

4. The trainer should record their ratios on a piece of butcher paper 
as they are reported. 

5. Trainer should ask for comments from participants as to why this 
situation of more males than females reviewed exists. (There are 
as many female as male authors, although more male authors get 
published and read than females.) 
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HANDOUT #3 



Book Review 



^ WOMEN ACTIVISTS: Challenging the Abuse of Pow> 

er. By Anne Wiiu> (iarlund. (Feminist Press at the City 
Liniverslly of New York. Cloth. $29.95; Paper. $9.95.) In 
1!>77 Calhy Hinds suffered a nusc ;i! riagc and her family 
and noighhurs tHxamc chronically til. yet iiuthorlties dal- 
lied when pressed to (loan up iho loxic waste duoip that a 
healih officer m H^ast Gray. Me. said had poisoned the 
local wa^er supply and was the cau»<e of illness. Her ordeal 
triuisformed Ms Hinds from a rural homemaker into a 
career communiiy organizer. She is one of 14 women 
profiled m ihis slim volume, u celebration of the women 
who are the backt)one of neighb(irhtK>d groups and who. by 
forcefully challenging corporate and government abuses, 
have advanced the causes of both democracy and femi- 
nism. They learned to mistrust the authorities, make use 
of the news media and rally their neighbors They learned 
to be skeptics but not cynics. And they learned patience: 
Mary Sinclair persisted for 17 years to defeat a proposed 
nuclear power plant in Michigan. These are suspenseful 
stories, pitting determined heroines against self-interest- 
ed corporations, sluggish government agencies and fright- 
ened or apathetic neighbors. Anne Witie Garland, a free- 
lance writer commissioned to do the book by Ralph 
Nader's Cenier for Study of Responsive Law. conveys the 
texture of community activism — its obstacles, setbacks, 
incremental gains and stresses on families. The author 
vividly f>ort rays the women's personal strengths, but their 
flaws arc unrevealed. making them seem larger than life. 
Trimmed to human proportions, these characters would 
_be no less inspiring. Ronni SCheier 

S«pt«inber 4, \9W 



Publishers Wee kly 



IS1.ANDERS 

n. U t- h'. Ifiill. Ft'iiiiiusi lVi-ss.JI0.9ri ISliNa-KCai-i '.»!•? 
WluMi tirsi jmblishi'd to :icclalni by Macniillnn iii 1927. /.t/nm/tr.-t wiis cor- 
n-illy iiilfrprrli'ii s> pi^rtrRil nf ihc fconmmr (ii-bililfltion :i!iri isnhilmn 
' fiiiliircd liy niiddU' class w»»ni»Mi (hence "•jslaridiTR") when America shifted 
I fnpin an n>rranaii In « rush t'conomy. wlioii wonii'ti uiid inoti iiu luiiKrr 
wnrlM'il nuU- liy 3iiU'«n» till- fnrni iiful only mm i»'» vivt'd iliri'cl wmnn-nsntlon 
ft r iju-ir lalior. Tlintujrh llii- i-xiHTit-nrcs nf Kllon Diui-y. who ;mtvvi>- us thi- 
i,m'KlM»n»M>f thisri-markubli' nim-l axwi-ll asof hnrofli-n iinirralfful funiily. 
Ktill «l»'S«Tilu's.s<mK' i;,*. >i'hrs <»f Anu-ricaii ruliurc aiul mdiHifc iiin.ior soomi 
MislitiirimiH: ninrri:it;r iiitd llu- family, iho »'<:i)in»i»y. oi-jjaiii/od ri-liinwii. tlic 
mililary, ninl Iho inylhic Amrru'un drojim. Hull's ra/or !.liiir|j vision is yt-l 
fn-sh sum] urjri'iil tothiy ns /M^ii»dfrj»iRrevivi'il liy K«miiiist Prtvis as llu- lirsl 
iif si'vi>Ml n'prinl.-« «»f nuvrls by ItuU t IrtRS- 1'.>71 W-r iirohtic nulli<ii- and 
pniffSHoriif iTi-ativi'u ritintr at I'liluinhiH I'liiviM-Mly for 40 yrnrs wlm lust 
i nlinil slitttiro ht-r UTitmjrs wt-rc ilisiiusst'ii Jis "woinoii'.i bonks'* 111 thi- 
1 H.SDs 

I'lol anil ('hnrnctonzation jvri' lu-ver pacrifirt-d (o Hlthirtirs «r rlii-loru* 111 
this !«uppli' work, wlnTi' Ihr luyHtorivP nf Ufv. luvo and doath as wt'll :i«* 
IhirtrnilHDf minoi" iilayiT* an' nkt'tchi'd with »U fl pen 8tri»k»'^ Klli'ri u-atrli- 
fs iiA lu-r lo>.rr.lirot>i»T iitid fnthi'r ride Jiway in !<t>nrrli uf jnild: hi-r fulhiT ia 
llu- only one to nMurn. und wlion he does, tifter 20 yi-ars. he sells tlu» laiul 
that Kllen ha* tuiitiired. I'l'iinilr.'*.'* nnil liiimarru'd, !«h»> ntitkes her htime 
with her brothi-r and latrr his s,un. Allhoujfli llie tiii-li'.ss Kllni Indnlvrs j 
ii'ir htiusehiilds, llu-ri.- is al«'«ys the vineasy feeliriR ihivL rIu- lii'lplu*«ily 
iRislR on biMievi>l«'r»t rlKiriLy. Women Willi fur men throughout Uielwhik an 
ter seek out cdiii-atHUi nndeareer uiiil tUi- adveiiture!* of tin- Civ d Wur 
. V\\VI, hut the hnibrr i»r»i*e never Kta^rnutes. At one with Uie land an<l Bt 
jTiife u'llh herself. Klli'u |>n.sse:^ ttaobentiKH'a* y i»f survival In her »rniitd- 
nu'ee Anne and In wiMurji ev«'ry where who lialk at the diiiible .Halidnrd niiJ 
yrarn f«.r li»vi' witaiml •si'If-oblileralKin, /i«fii»iir».'« will 4'fint»m»e tohuny the 
iinhvuliialiHlsinril ii> it ;:^•rllllfl;^le^ moderndisemirseiin a ^K■rennlal dilrni- 
mil ttii-iniwri n'HLlSHERSWKKKl.Y'SKlTEMBKRO. Vm 



WRITING RED: An Anthology of Amer- 
ica Women Writers, 1930-1940. 

Edited by Charlotte Nekola and Paula 

Rablnowltz. (Feminisl Press, $12.95.) 
This is the first comprehensive ant hoi 
ogy of radical American women writers 
of the 1930's — years in which the 
women's movement is commonly 
thought to have lain dormant. The short 
fiction, poetry and reporting selected by 
Charlotte Nekola and Paula Rabino- 
witz. who are both published pi^ets, 
were gleaned from journals -well known 
and obscure. The editors emphasize 
that the title of the yiithology is not 
meant to suggest that its writers sub- 
scribed to any one pJHy Isnc. Yet the 
heavy-handed rhetoric of many of the 
pieces — characters calling one an- 
other "bourgeois pessimists" — may do 
exactly that. Several selections manage 
to fuse political theory with everyday 
reality: "A Good Landlord" by Dorothy 
Day describes the exploitative working 
conditions of one young woman with two 
small children; Mary Heaton Vorse's 
"School for Bums" documents the 
squalid living conditions of the home- 
less in New York City with haunting fa- 
miliarity; several anonymous workers* 
narratives compellingly illustrate why 
such radical political movements were 
born in the first place. Many of the se- 
lections here focus more on class-re- 
lated struggles than on issues of gender 
and race. But the anthology as a whole 
highlights issues that continue to en- 
gage politically active women and pro- 
vides a base from which other scholars 
and writers can and should build. 

KakenFitzGlrald 

April 17. 1988 



SULTANA'S DREAM .\ND 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 
SECLUDED ONES 

Rokeya Sakhawat Hosaain, edited and 
translated by Roushan Jahan, after- 
word by Hanna Paparwk. Feminist 
Press (Talman, dist.), $6.95 ISBN 0- 
93531-283-8; cloth $16.95 ISBN 0-i)3531- 
298-6 

Hossain, born in north India (now 
Banpriadesh) in 1880, was raised under 
the constraints of purdah, the Indian 
tradition that physically and spi ri tual- 
ly isolates women, and devoted her life 
to writing about fem ale oppression u n - 
der purdah and to attempting;: to break 
throuj.:h the stifling seclusion. The 
ironic "Sultana's Dream," first pub- 
lished in 1905, is a short story that re- 
verses purdah: the narrator dreams 
she travels to the Utopian Lady land, a 
peaceful and technolojrically ad- 
vanced state ruled by women, where 
men are docile, quarantined servants 



OOCTOR ZAY* By EUxabetfi Snuin 
Pbelp*. (Feminist Press, SM«.) "Doc- 
tor Zay/ onglnally published In 1882, is 
a love story with rural Matne as its 
backgroiiiKl Waldo Yorke Is a spoiled, 
wealthy young man from Boston, who 
meets with a severe accident while 
traveling along the "wild Maine coasf; 
Dr. Zay is the brilliant physician who at- 
tends his recovery. The story Is told 
largely from the young man's point of 
view; he moves from shock and horror 
at the initial discovery that his doctor is 
a woman, to respect and fascination as 
he slowly recuperates and watches her 
in action, to passionate love. Most of the 
hook takes place during WaMn's conva- 
lescence; the scenes of medical practice 
in a ruralplace are detailed and very af- 
fecting, as Dr. Zay pits herself against 
infant mortality, against accidents and 
disease, against the harsh realities of 
the life lived by her patients. Her own 
life is hard but full; this novel does an 
unusually good job of communicating 
the kinds of frustrations and satisfac- 
tions that make up a specific vocation. 
Waldo strives to become worthy of Dr. 
Zay, only to find himself brought up 
against a new problem: she will not give 
up her ptx)fession; she is rtot sure she 
can manTy at all. She tells him: "Ycu 
have been so unfortunate as to become 
interested in a new kind of woman. The 
trouble is that t happy marriage with 
such a woman demands a new type of 
man." t helps does a superb job of writ- 
ing dialogue that allows for the discus- 
sion of the problems central to this 
novel while remaining true to her char- 
acters, engaging and frequently funny. 
Waldo and Dr. Zay are both appealing 
people; it is fascinating to watch them 
struggle i^ith hard choices in a world 
that does not feel at ail far away. 

PERRl KLASS 
April 17. 1988 



trained to cook and clean. "The Seclud- 
ed Ones," published in 1928. is a collec- 
tion of nonfiction reports on the in- 
credible behavior that purdah 
demands from both women and men. 
Hossain tells, for example, of the ma- 
tron who fell onto railway tracks but 
could not be rescued because of taboos 
against contact between the sexes. 
This short book is a window opened— 
too briefly — onto a world whose exoti- 
cism is overshadowed only by its op- 
pressiveness. Partictilarly chilling is 
Hossain *s work's relevance to our 
timea— as pointed out in the after- 
word — when purdah and its variants 
are being revived in dififerent social 
and relifrious movctnenis, (August} 

PUHLtSHKKS WKKKKY/JUNK 24. |^ 



3EST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HANDOUT #4 



Book Review 

July 2. 1989 

NONFICTION 

* '^t^\!'^Z ^^^^""^ FRANK. TT,e Critical Edition 

7 LAFAYETTE. HERO OF TWO WORLDS: The Art and 

Pageantry of His Farewell Tour of America. 1824-1 825 

By Stanley J. J«berda. Anne c. Lovelandand 

More H. Miller. 
« MEN FROM EARTH. 

By Buzz Aldrinand Malcolm McConnell 

* °'«"'«*'CrimeinTwemieth- 
Century America. By Stephen Fox 

14 THE WANT MAKERS. The World of Advertising How 
They Make Vou Buy. By Eric Clark 

1« FRACMENTSOFSTAINEDGLASS 
By CUiire Nicolas White. 

FICTION 

1 AUGUST 1914: The Red Wheel/Knot I 

ByAUtuandrSotihenitsyn. • 
» SOLDIER'S JOY. By Madison Smartt Belt 

• THE EDUCATION OF HARRIET HATFIELD 
ByMcvSarton. 




' • 
1* 
I* 

11 
14 



COD S EAR. By Miodo terimin. 
THE WAITING ROOM. By Mary UohU 
THE SHADOW LlNES. ByAmltm GhoA. ir\ 
THE CIRCUS MASTER'S MISSION. By Joel BrinUey 
•TANYIN ALLEY. ByUu ZMigren. W 
WTHROUGH THE WATER. By Darety Steink* 



M 1*0 REGRETS. By FtmKup/er. 



99 



HANDOUT #5 



Book Review 

July 16, 1989 



NONFICTION 

7 PAR DONS: JusUce. Mercy, and the Public Interest. 

By Kathleen Dean Moore. 
7 MOTHER COVSTRY. By MarUynneRobinsOK 
11 THE JACKSON PHENOMENON: The Mwv the Power, 

the Message. By Elizabeth O. Colton. 
11 A RING OF CONSPIRATORS: Henr^' James juk} His 

Literary Circle, 189^1915.. By Miranda Seymour. 
11 THE PAPERS OF THOMAS A. EDISON. Volume One: 
* Th^ Making of an Inventor, February Ig47-June 1873. 

Edited by Reese V. Jenkins and others. 
14 ADLAI STEVENSON: His UXe and Legacy. 

By Porter McKeever. 
W SOCIALISM PAST AND FUTURE. 

By Michael Harrington. 
18 MARK THE MUSIC: The Life and Work of Marc 

Blitrstein. By Eric A. Oordon, 

17 MO VIELAND: Hollywood and the Great American Dream 
Culture. By Jerome Charyn. 

18 THE LIMITS OF AIR POWER: The American Bombing of 
North Vietnam. By Mark Ctodfelter. ' 

M T. E. LA WR ENCE: Tlie Selected Letters. 

Edited by MoJcoim Browft 
X8 MULTIPLE EXPOSURES: Chronicles of the Radiation 

Age. By Catherine Caufietd. 
21 ON TR 1 AL: America's Courts and Their Treatniect of 

Sexually Abused Children. 

By BilUe Wright Dziech and Charles B. Schudson, 
28 APOLLO: The Race to the Moon. 

By Charles Murray and Catherine Bly Cox, 
sr ATTHEHEARTOFTHEWEBrThelnevitableGeoeslsof 

Intelligent Life. By George ij. Seielsiad 



FICTION 



COPY AVAILABLE 



1 POLAR STAR By Mar tin Cru2 Smith 
8 A LINK WITH T H^ R IVER. By Dcsmomf Hogan. 




• 

12 
18 
22 
it 



A LnTLE STRANGER. By Omdki'McWilWam, f 
THE GIFT OF STONES, By Jim Crace. 
TERRIBLE KISSES: Stories. By Robley Wilson Jr. >? 
lEND THIS HEART. By Jonit Agee, ^ 
PARSIPAU By Ptur Vaniittort 

23 



HANDOUT #6 



July 9, 1989 

NONFICTION 

i FROM BEIRUTTO JERUSALEM. 

By Thomas L. FriedmarL 
9 BLACK LIVES, WHITE LIVES: Ihrtt Decmdcs of Race 

Relations m America By Bob Blauner. 
t -RACIAL MATTERS": The FBI's Secret FUe on Black 

America. 1960^1972. By Kenneth 0'ReiH>. 
7 FREDALLEN:HisUfcandWitByRot>ertTa>lor. 
t POWER AND GREED: Inside the Teamsters Empire of 

Corruption. By Allen Friedman and Ted Schwarz, 
19 GOD'S DUST: A Modem Asian Journey. By Ian Buruma. 
19 WILY VIOLETS ft UNDERGROUND ORCHIDS: 

RevelaUons of a Botanist. By Peter Bernhardt 
n A CULTURAL HISTORY OFTHE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. By Emmet Kennedy. 
12 REVOLUTION IN PRINT: The Press in France, 1775- 

IBOO. Edited by Robert Dcmton cpid Daniel Roche. 
14 LAYING DOWN THE LAW: Joe Clark's Strategy lor 

Saving Our Schools. By Joe Clark with Joe Picard. 
17 YOU MUSTREMEMBERTHIS: An Oral History ol 

Manhattan From the I8»0s to World War 11. 

By JeffKisseloff, 
t9 VIVIEN LEIGH. By Hugo Vickers. 
» JEAN-PAUL SARTRE: Hated Consclcnceof His Century. 

VolumeOnc: Protestant or Protester? By John Gerossi. 
9) WHITE PAPER: On Contemporary American Poetry. 

By J D. McClotchy.'M 




^11 BICYCLE DAYS. By John BttmhamSdiwortt. ^ 

14 THEMOONUNDERHERFEET.ByayitaKdittUer.r 

15 JOURNEY. By Jcwiei A. Mxcfctner. 
19 SKIN DEEP. By Guy Garcia 

» SOMEBODY'S BABY. By CtfllreHarriaoa 



24 



HANDOUT #7 



Book Review 

June 25, 1989 



NONFICTION 

I WHEN HEAVEN AND EARTH CHANGED PLACES: 
A Vieuiamcsc Woman's Journey From War to Peace 
By Le Ly HaysUp with Jay Wurts. 

t THESECONE SHIFT: Working Parents and the 
Revolution at Home. 

By Artit Hochschild with Anne Mocfiun^. 
t THE ANDY WARHOL DIARIES. Edited by Pat Hackett. * 



11 UNNATURAL DEATH: Confessions of a Medical 
Examiner. 

By Michael M. Baden with Judith Adler Hennessee. 




12 STORMY APPLAUSE: Making Music in a Worker's Stulte 

By Rostislov Dubinsky. 
It PERSUASIONSOFTHEWrrCH'SCRAFTiRitualMagic 

in Contemporary England. By T. M. Liihrmonn. r 
It GENERAL MAXWELL TAYLOR: Tbe Sword and the 

Pen. By John M. Taylor. 
IS GROWING UP IN MOSCOW Jkfemoriea of a Soviet 

Girlhood By Cathy Voting. 
n JUDGMENT DAY: My Years With Ayn Rand. 

BySathanielBranden, 
It THE RAINY SEASON: Haiti Since Duvalier 

ByAmyWdentz. 
23 THE PLEASURES OF READING: In an Ideolotica] Age. 

By Robert Alter. 
M PRESCHOOLINTUREEQPLTURESiJapuvCtuna^and 

the United Sutes. 

By Joieph J. Tcbin. David Y. H. Wu and Dana K. Dovidson. 
IS WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE WAR, DADDY? Growing Up 

German. By Sabine RcidieL r 
n MORALITY AND IMAGINATION: Paradoxes of 

Progreas. By Yi^Fu Tuan. >^ 
n T£STAM£NT;lbeBibleandHUtory. By John Romer. 

FICTION 

7 »SPARTINA.ByMiiiCaae>. 
II 'DANG£R. By P. CymbofiJta r 9 - 

44 MOON PASSAGE. By /one LeCompCe. ^ ^ 

IV ENCOUHTERS. By /tton Gordo Ponce <^ 
tt NO RECTXNG PLACE. By H^illiam Humphrey. 



TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



'7 always find that statistics are hard 
to swallow and Impossible to digest. The 
only one I can ever remember Is that It 
all the people who go to sleep In church 
were laid end to end they would be a lot 

more comfortable. " 

-Mrs. Robert A. Taft 



ANALYZE YOUR CURRICULUM 

PURPOSE: To give participants a chance to analyze their own curriculum. 

GROUP SIZE: Grouped by grade level taught. 

TIME REQUIRED: 45 Minutes 

MATERIALS: Paper 
Pencils 

Optional: local course curriculum, texts and/or anthology. 
Handout #8 

Large sheets of butcher paper for each group 
Markers 

PROCEDURE 1 . Trainer asks group to get into grade level groups to analyze their 

course curriculum. 

2. Trainer gives each group one sheet of butcher paper and markers. 

3. Trainer passes out Handout #8 

4. Trainer instructs groups to look at their course curriculum and 
analyze them for gender bias and balance of male and female 
authors. Trainer should emphasize that 45 minutes is, of course, 
not enough time to adequately do the job. It is our hope that they 
can do a cursory job now and eventually finish the job at a later 
date. 

5 . Ask each group to leave five minutes at the end of this time to 
write a few sentences summarizing their findings and a few 
sentences on a plan of actton to change any bias. This should be 
recorded on the butcher paper to be shared with the larger group 
at the end of the 45 minute period. (Trainer should warn groups 
when only five minutes is left.) 

6. At the end of the 45 minutes, trainer brings the groups back 
together and calls on each group in turn to present their findings. 
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HANDOUT #8 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ANALYZING YOUR CURRICULUM 



1 . Make a list of all books you use, by title and author. What is your male/ female author 
ratio? 

2. Make a list of short stories, piays and other readings used. (Skip poetry for this 
assignment.) Record them by title and author as well and record your male/female 
author ratio. 

3. Make a list of the non-print media you use, filmstrips, movies, etc., and list them by 
authors. (Example: if you show a filmstrip on Jack London's life and/or some of his 
short stories, you would list: filmstrip-Jack London.) 

4 . Now consider some of the works themselves. 

A. What did the women do in the book/article? The men? 

B. What attitude does the author seem to have about women? 

C. What is considered important by the men and women in the story? What is ignored 
or criticized? 

D. What kind of goals did the central female character set for herself? Were they her 
own goals or were they mainly to fulfill the needs or goals of others? 

E How were the girls or women described or portrayed? Wae there much emphasis on 
appearance? In how much detail were the women's lives described? 

F. How much stereotyping was used for both men and women? 

5. Take your findings and write one paragraph about your conclusions. Now write another 
paragraph about what you could do to improve the equality of your curriculum. 
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TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



SHARING LESSON PLANS 



PURPOSE: Give participants a chance to adapt and/or use some of the lesson 

plans Included in this "Women in Literature" module. 

GROUP SIZE: Small groups of 4-6 people 

TIME REQUIRED: 15-20 minutes 



MATERIALS: Handouts #9 - 21 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT: Small group setting, informal 

PROCEDURE 1 . Trainer passes out lesson plans, HANDOUTS #9 - 21 

2. Trainer asks participants to get in grade level groups and select 
some of the lesson plans they could use or adapt to their 
classroom. Participants could also design some of their own 
original lesson plans to share with other participants. 
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HANDOUT #9 



GENDER EQUITY LESSON PLAN 



DEVELOPED BY: 

TORC: 
MATERIALS: 



Linda Thibodeau/Claudia Wallingford 
Anchorage School District 

Fables 

-X A Fabulous Childhood- 
Selections from Aesop's fables 



EXPECTED OLTTCXDMES: To introduce students to some of the concerns of gender equity by 

using fables. 



PROCEDURE 




1 . Read aloud some of Aesop's fables. 

2. Ask students to think of a moral for each one. At first, depending 
on the ages and ability level, the teacher may need to do some 
prompting. 

3. Then have students read *X A Fabulous Childhood'* either aloud or 
independently. 

4. Ask students to write down what they think the moral is. 

5. Collect the papers, and without revealing the names of the 
students, quickly read aloud the morals the students turned in. 
Ask which ones they think are correct or if the answers are 
similar, ask what they think about that moral. 

6. Ask students to think of other morals that might have a fable to 
illustrate them. You might want to keep with the theme of 
women or let students choose other morals. List these morals on 
the board. 

7. Then ask students to write their own fable to go with one of the 
morals on the board or for another one they have. They also 
might want to take a moral and disprove it. For instance: '*A 
women's place is in the home." "Children should be seen but not 
heard." "A woman's work iJ never done." 

8. These student written fables could be put into a classroom book 
and illustrated. They could also be displayed in the room or read 
aloud to the class. 
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HANDOUT #10 



GENDER EQUITY LESSON PLAN 



One way to reinforce learning is to use visuals. After students have researched women 
authors, putting what they know in a visual form not only reinforces what Ihey iearned, it 
also displays what they learned to others. 

TOPIC: Designing posters of women authors 

MATERIALS: Construction paper 

magazines to cut out 
crayons, paints 
magic markers 
glue 

OPTIONAL MATERIALS: Yarn 

Scraps of material 
Poster board 
Sequins 
Buttons 

Wallpaper samples 

Samples of commercial posters 

EXPECTED OUTCOMES: Students will learn about women authors by researching an author 

and visually displaying their author. 

PROCEDURE: 1 Have each student individually or in pairs choose a woman 

author to research. 

2. Take notes on their findings. 

3. After finding out all they can on their author, students are to 
present the material as a poster. 

4. Teacher may ask students to talk or write about the information 
presented on each poster. 



30 
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HANDOUT #11 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENT FOR POSTER DESIGNING 



1 . Select an author to design a poster about. 

2. Research your author by taking notes on important events in her life. Include: 

A. Birth and death dates (if appropriate). 

B. Books, articles, plays, etc. she has written. 

C. Difficulties she had being a woman author. 

D. Two or three quotes from author or books of author. 

E. Important events in her life. 

F. Themes she uses in her works. 

G. Any other information you find signifccant. 

3 . Decide what are important things in this woman's life. Think of how you could 
visually represent these. It could just be something representative, it needn't be a 
full or detailed drawing. 

4 . Sketch out what you want to do on a scratch sheet of paper. 

5. Use magazine pictures and other materials to represent your author. 

6 . Once you think you know what you are going to do, get some construction paper or 
poster board. Don't glue anything down until you have it all on the paper to see what 
it will look like. 

7 . Glue everything down. Make this as visually interesting and accurate as you can. 
7. Present this poster to the class by explaining it and showing it. 
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WOMEN IN LITERATURE 



HANDOUT #12 



"Alas! a woman that attempts the pen, 
Such an Intruder on the rights of men. 
Such a presumptuous Creature, Is esteen'd. 
The fault can by no vertue be redeem'd." 

•Ann Finch, Countess of Winchilsea 
(1661-1720) 



GENDER ECaJITY LESSON PLAN 



One reason women are under-represented in the18th and 19th century was the lack of 
opportunity and encouragement given to women authors at that time. It was a rare women, 
and usually one freed from household chores and child rearing, that was able to write. So 
although it is a rarity to find a female novelist, the voices of women are preserved in diaries 
and letters. A study of these provides not only a representation of the female voices, but also 
an insight into the times they wrote about. 

TOPIC: Women's Diaries and Journals 

MATERIALS: Revelations. Diaries of Worr^en. Edited by Mary Jane Moffat and 

Charlotte Painter. Vintage Books, New Yorl<. 1975. Paperback. 

Bibliography of Womens* Diaries and Journals from the Alaska State 
Library. 

EXPECTED OUTCOME: Students will become familiar with women authors of the 18th and 
19th centuries. 



PROCEDURE: 




1 . Read selections of book to students or have them self select a 
certain number of selections. The teacher could also select which 
ones were to be read and discussed or could divide up the readings 
by groups, having a group of three to four students read a few 
selections and have the students report their findings back to the 
class. 

The book is divided into three sections, Love, Work and Power. 
Any of these terms could be used thematically. Because the book is 
arranged by age with seven year old Marjory Fleming beginning 
the book, it is possible to find selections that appeal to the age of 
your students. For Middle School students, Louisa May Alcott. Ann 
Frank. Nelly Ptaschkina and Hanna Senesh could be used to show 
not only the difference and sameness of teenagers then and now, 
but also how each was heroic. The book is also a good resource to 
introduce the lives of women authors. 



2. Students could try their own hand at journal or diary writing. 
They could keep journals for a week or month, writing on their 
own topics or on teacher assigned topics. The magazine Writing. 
September, 1988, has a section on suggestions for journal 
writing as well as an interview with Linda Hasselstrom, author of 
Windbreak , a book written In journal form on her life on a South 
Dakota cattle ranch. 
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HANDOUT #13 



GENDER EO JITY LESSON PLAN 

PjSTHERREADIhJG 



Students or the teacher might want to read more. This is only a partial list as there is a 
wealth of material available. List includes contemporary authors as well as others. 

Atwood. Margaret 

The Journals of Susanna Moodie: Poftms . Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1970. 
Bashkirtseff, Marie 

M^riQ Bashkirtseff: The Journal of a Youno Artist . Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 1923. 

Bentley. Toni 

Winter Season: A Dancers Journal . New York: Random House, 1982. (Paperback 
from Vintage). 

de Jesus, Carolina Maria 

Child of thfi Dark: The Diary of Carolina Maria de Jesus. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1962 

Frank, Anne 

The Diary of a Young GIri . Many editions 

Go Ask Aiicft. (anonymous author, Beatrice Sparks, Ed.) Many editions. 

Rainer, Tristine 

The New Oiary . New York. St. Martin's Press. 1978. 

Senesh. Hannah 

Her Life and Diary. New York: Schocken Books, 1973. 

Whiteley, Opal 

The Singing Creek Where the Wiltow Grows: The Rediscov ered Diary of Qpal 
Whiteley . New York: TIcknor and Fields. 1986. 
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HANDOUT #14 



'"A woman to get In on a murder 
has to tye either dead or deadly^ 
the victim or the murderer. 

-Dorothy Salisbury Davis 



GENDER EQUITY LESSON PLAN 



Students enjoy performing in front of an audience. An easy way for them to perform is to do 
so in a group. A radio play is also easier and less time consuming than an actual play. 

TORC: Radio play 

MATERIALS: Any short story or book by a femaiQ aut^Qr . You could do this when 

you have finished a novel, a short story or a series of short stories. If 
a novel or longer worl^ is used, ask students to use a section from the 
book that could be adapted to a play. Stories with action or diatogue 
are easiest to convert to the radio form. Mysteries and suspense 
stories are always a favorite. 

Tape recorder . You might want tape recorders and tapes if you want to 
tape the plays, but it really isn't necessary as the Kids usually prefer 
to perform them live. One way to do this is to set up a long table of 
some sort or screen for the actors to hide behind when they present 
the play. You might even have someone cut out a cardboard one- 
dimensional old-time radio to hang over the screen. 

For sound effects , students can bring in their own materials. 
Sometime they want to bring in tape recorders where they have pre- 
recorded sound effects or music to set the mood. Most sound props, 
however, need not be elaborate. A dropped book makes a great clap of 
thunder or gunshot. Hands on desks can be footsteps, and most kids 
can readily imitate screeching tires. Let the students use their 
imaginations. 

Handout #15. 16 & #17 

EXPECTED OLfTCXDME: Students will learn about women authors and become familiar with 
their works by writing them into a format for a radio drama. 
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GENDER EQUnY LESSON PLAN 



HANDOUT #15 



PROCEEXJRE: 1 . After reading a book or short story, have students select a group of 

three of four people with whom to work. 

2. Students select the part of the work to be written in a radio drama 
format. 

3. Teacher goes over Handout #15 & 16 with students. 

4. Students write drama. 

5 . Students practice drama. 

6. Students perform drama. 
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WRITING AND PERFORMING A RADIO DRAMA 
DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS 



1 . Select a group of three to four people to work with. 

2. Decide on a story or a part of a story that your group would like to recreate. 

3. Write a radio script. In a script you don't need to use quotation marks but instead set 
it up like this: 

Marvin: What are you doing here? 

Teresa: Tm here to help you solve the nriurder, Marvin. 

As each character speaks, you will want to start a new line. 

4. Remember, the audience can't see the action or characters so you will need to make 
sure your script cleariy shows what is going on. You might need a narrator, but don't 
overdo it, or your play will be boring. Also have the characters use the names of the 
other characters frequently so the audience can keep track of who is who. The more 
dialogue you have, the more exciting your play will be. 

5 . Assign roles. Everyone should have a part and some people can have more than one 
part. If you have more than one part you will need to change your voice so the audience 
will think it is a different character. 

6 . Use sound effects and/or music to establish a mood. These shouldn't be elaborate. A 
dropped book makes a great gunshot or clap or thunder and hands beating on the desk 
can be footsteps. Use your imagination! Check the Glossary of Radio terms to show how 
they should be written in your script. 

7. Time limit: Three-five minutes. Time your script, including sound effects, so you 
will have an accurate time. In fact, do it several times to be sure. 

8. When you are satisfied with your script, turn it in to the teacher to check and tell 
her/him how many copies you want so everyone in your group can have one to read 
from. 

9. When you get your scripts back, practice, so when you present your play to the class 
you will know what you are doing. 



Present your play. Congratulate yourself !!!! 
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HANDOUT #17 



A GLOSSARY OF RADIO TERMS 



FADE-IN 

Gradual increase in volume 

FADE-OUT 

Gradual decrease of volume 

CROSS-FADE 

One sound or musical effect decreases in volume as another effect increases in volume. 

MUSIC/SOUND UP 
Rise in volume 

MUSIC/SOUND DOWN 
Decrease in volume 

MUSIC/SOUND OUT 

Sound or musical effect stops. 

CUT 

Music or dialogue or effects stops abruptly: also used to indicate necessity of cutting 
material because of time limitations. 

TRANSITIONAL MUSIC 

Music used as bridge between scenes. 

MOOD MUSIC 

Music or background to establish mood of scene. 

FILTER 

Device used to change quality of voice to indicate, or example, that a person is speaking 
on the telephone. 

MUSICALCURTAIN 

Music used at end of play or the end of a scene. 
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HANDOUT #18 



"...and aren't I a woman?" 

-Sojourner Truth 



GENDER EQUITY LESSON PLAN 



Writing and performing a play on women authors and/or women in 
history. 

"Womanspeak" by Gloria Goldsmith. 

"Wild West Women" by Richard D. Parks and Diane C. Aubry. 

Students will become familiar with a variety of women authors 
and women in history by researching their lives and acting them 
out. 

Using " Womanspeak" and/or "Wild West Women." have students 
either in small groups or as a large group write a play. In these 
two plays a loose framework is used to have individual women 
speak either alone or with one or two other characters, much as is 
done in "Spoon River Anthology." The production can be simple or 
lavish. The casts call for as few as two or as many as fifty. 

1 . Begin by having the students read one of the plays. (Be sure to 
read them beforehand, as some material may not be suitable 
for all grade levels). You might also have students read 
sections of "Spoon River Anthology" as a model. 

2. Research the women authors/or women in history you are 
going to use in the play. Students could work in groups or 
alone. 

3 . Have students write the play. This could be done as one large 
group or each person could write a part for the person they 
researched. A few people could be assigned to pull it all 
together, or the whole class could do it, 

4. Assign roles to be played. You might want to write in some 
male parts, or have a male narrator or two, as most boys don't 
want to play women's parts. Everyone doesn't have to have a 
role, however, as there needs to be someone working on 
costumes, lights, props, stage managers, curtain pullers, etc. 




TOPIC: • 
MATERIALS: 
EXPECTED OUTCOMES: 

PROCEDURE: 
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HANDOUT #19 



GENDER EQUITY LESSON PLAN 



5. Present the play as simply or as lavishly as you want. 
Students could wear costunries or not. If you want to use the 
**Spoon River** idea, students cou\6 be on risers as chairs, 
dressed in black. A white spot is good here as it gives them all 
a deathly white iooK. A few styrofoam tombstones could be 
placed around for the over-all effect. 

6. Invite other classes or parents as audience. 

^CAUTION 

This is a lot of work and time consuming. However, those who have done it felt it was 
well worth it, as well as being a favorite with students. - 



*Note: 

These plays could also be performed as they are by classes or a Drama Club. If the plays 
are performed, however, a royalty of $15 for ''Womanspeak" and $35 for "Wildwest 
Women** would have to be paid. For current prices of scripts and royalty information, 
write to: 

Pioneer Drama Service, Inc. 
2172S. Colorado Blvd. 
Box 22555 

Denver, Colorado 80222. 
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HANDOUT #20 



SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY 



Although girls will often claim not to like science fiction, when they are introduced to it they 
Qonerally change their minds. You might try a survey at the beginning of a unit on science 
fiction. A discussion here might bring out why girls don*t think they like science fiction. Do 
a survey at the end of the unit and see if there are any changes. 

Fantasy has recently taken off in popularity with both sexes. Although women writers and 
readers were in the minority before the 1970's, times are changing. In several recent 
ballotings for Hugo and Nebula awards, women outnumbered men. 

This list doesn't pretend to be all inclusive, but just a sample of the variety of materials 
available. Although a purist wouldn't mix fantasy and science fiction, most of these writers 
write both. An interesting topic for classroom discussion is, What is the difference between 
fantasy and science fiction? 

If you too hav*. been uninterested in the world of sci/fi and fantasy, thinking it was just 
comic book stuff, you might be surprised. Enjoy! 



Professional Books 

The Feminine Eye: Science Fiction and the Women Who Write It . Tom Staicar Ed. (Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co.. New York. 1982. 

Merlin's Daughters: Co ntemporary Women Writers of Fantasy by Charlotte Spivack. 
(Greenwood Press, New York, 1987. 

Women of Wonder: Science Fiction Stories by Women About Women . Pamela Sargent ed. 
Vintage, New York. 1974. Short Story anthology. 
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HANDOUT #21 



Fantasy/Science Fiction Authors 



Bradiey, Marlon Zimmerman 
Bradshaw, Gillian 
Babbit, Lucy Cullyford 

The Oval Amulm 
Beil.CIare 

Clan Ground 
Chapr;an, Vera 
Charnas, Suzy McKee 
Cooper, Susan 
Enghdahl, Sylvia 
Gllman, Dorothy 

The Ma26 in the H^a rt of the Castle 
Harris. Geraldine 

Prince of the Godhnrn 

The Children of the y/jnd 
Jones, Diana Wynne 

Archer's Goon 
Kurtz, Katherine 
LeGuin, Ursula K. 
L'Engle, Madeleine 

Many Waters 
McCaffrey, Anne 

Draoonrlder s of Pern series 

Harper Hall of P^rg series. 
McKillip, Patricia 

The Riddle-MastPr of Hftfj 

Heir of Sea and Fif^ 

IHusions in the Wind'<^ Pyft 

The Forgotten Rpflsi<^ ^\ p|^, 
McKiniey. Robin 

The Blue Sword 

The Hero and the Crown 

Door in the Hfidgp 



Murphy, Shirley Rousseau 
The Wolf Bell 

The Castle of Hapft 
Caves of Fire and Ioa 
The jQlnino of the Ston^ 

Nighlpool 
The Ivory i,yre 

The Ring of Firo 
Norton, Andre 
Moon Called 
Wheel of Stars 

Pierce. Meredith Ann 
Dark-Angel 

The Woman who InwpH Rftjndftfrf 
Piercy, Marge 

Women on thjft Fflpff Of Timft 
Reinus. Trish 

The Planet of Tparc^ 
Russ, Joanne 
Service, Pamela 

Tomorrow's Ma(?io 
Singer, Marilyn 

Horsemaster 
Shelly, Mary 
Stewart. Mary 
Synge. Ursula 

Swan's Wing 

TIptree, James (Alice Shastings Sheldon) 
Vinge, Joan 
Walton, Evangeline 
Wells. Rosemary 

Throuoh the Hiddpn Hn^f 



Those authors with books listed after them (with the exception of Marge Piercy) are 
recommended by the Anchorage Municipal Ubraries as Young Adult Fantasy. 
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TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 



YOUR MOTHER YOURSELF 



PURPOSE: 

GROUP SIZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS: 



To have participants experience a lesson on women in literature that 
they can use in their classroom. 

15-30 

30 minutes 

HANDOUT #22 - short slcry, "On Excellence" 



ROOMARRA^^GEMB^^■: Large group setting, informal 



PROCEDURE: 



1 . Pass out story "On Excellence," handout #22 and ask 
participants to read it silently to themselves or trainer can read 
it aloud to them. 

2. When participants have finished, ask them to respond to this 
story in a free write. (6 minutes). They may write about 
anything they want to that is prompted by this reading. They 
may write about their own mother, the literary merit of this 
story, their own ideas on mothers or excellence in general. 

3. When time is up (many participants will want to continue 
writing) ask them to get in small groups (3-4) and share what 
they wrote. If someone feels their work is too personal to share 
they may, of course, pass. 

4. Next, ask the participants to take 10 minutes to write a memory 
of their mother. If they already started this in their free write, 
they could continue with what they wrote. (If a mother memory 
isn't possible for an individual, an aunt or older sister would be 
fine.) This memory could take any form the participant wanted; 
a poem, a narrative, a letter, a play scene, etc. 

5. When time is up ask if any participants want to share with the 
whole group. (Participants probably will not have finished, 
but stress that this is jusl the beginning of a rough draft which 
they may want to finish and could possible share with their class 
if they do this activity with students.) 

6. Ask participants how this would work in their classroom. What 
problems might they encounter? What could be changed, or 
modified for their classroom setting? 

7. Point out that a lesson plan is included for this activity for 
classroom use and it also includes some other readings. Ask 
participants if they have other suggestions for possible readings 
that would work with this assignment. (Could be used for 
Mother's Day, Womens* History Month, etc.) 
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ESSAY 



HANDOUT #22 



On Excellence 



BY CYNTHIA OZICK 

Editor's Note: Cynthia Ozick is a highly regarded essayist, 
poet, and short-story writer. Her stories and poems 
are represented in many anthologies, including Best American Short 

Stories 1970, A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry, 
Best American Short Stories 1972, and The O- Henry Awards: 1974* 
A collection of her essays can be found in Art and Ardor { 1983)- 




In my Depression childhood /when- 
ever I had a new dress, my cousin 
Sarah would get suspicious. The nicer 
the dress was. and especially the more 
expensive it looked, the more suspi- 
cious she would get. Finally she 
would lift the hem and check the 
scams. This was to see if the dress had 
been bought or if my mother had 
sewed it. Sarah could always tell. My 
mother's sewing had elegant outsides, 
but there was something catch-as- 
catch-can about the insides. Sarah's 
sewing, by contrast, was as impecca- 
bly Hnished inside as out; noi one 
stray thread dangled. 

My uncle Jake built meticulous 
grandfather clocks out of rosewood: 
he was a perfectionist, and sent to 
England for the clockworks. My 
mother built serviceable radiator cov- 
ers and a serviceable cabinet, with 
hinged doors, for the pantry. She built 
a pair of bookcases for the living 
room. Once, after ] was grown and in 
a house of my own, Bhe fixed the 



sewer pipe. She painted ceilings, and 
also landscapes; she reupholstered 
chairs. One summer she planted a 
whole yard of tall com. She thought 
herself capable of doing anything^ and 
did everything she imagined. But 
nothing was perfect. There was al- 
ways some clear flaw, never visible 
head-on. You had to look underneath 
where the scams were. The corn 
thrived, though not in rows. The 
stalks elbowed one another like gos- 
sips in a dense little village. 

"Miss Bmroooobaker," my moth- 
er used to mock, roiling her Russian 
r's, whenever I crossed a t she had left 
uncrossed, or corrected a word she 
had misspelled, or became impatient 
with a V that had tangled itself up with 
a»vin her speech. (*Twcntriloquist,** 
I would say. *Tvventriloquist,** she 
would obediently repeat. And the next 
time it would come out "'wiolinist.'*) 
Miss Brubakcr was my high school 
English teacher, and my mother in- 
voked her name as an emblem of rag- 



ing finical obsession. "Miss 
Bmroooobaker,'* my mother's voice 
hoots at me down the years, as I go on 
casting and recasting sentences in a 
tiny handwriting on mononianiacally 
uniform paper. The loops of my moth- 
er's handwriting — it was the Palmer 
Method — were as big as hoops, 
spilling generous, splashy ebullience. 
She could pull off, at five minutes' 
notice, a satisfying dinner for ten con- 
cocted out of nothing more than origi- 
nality and panache. But the napkin 
would be folded a little off-center, and 
the spoon might be on the wrong side 
of the knife. She was an optimist who 
ignored trifles; for her, God was not in 
the details but in the intent. And al! 
these culinary and agricultural ef- 
florescences were extracurricular, ac- 
complished in the crevices and niches 
of a fourleen-hour business day. 
When she scribbled out her family 
memoirs, in heaps of dog-eared note- 
books, or on the backs of old bills, or 
on the margins of last year's calendar, 
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1 would resist typing them; in the 
speed of the chase she often omitted 
words like "the,** "and/* "will.*' 
The same flashing and bountiful hand 
fashioned and fired ceramic p<its. and 
painted brilliant autumn viewh and 
vases of imaginary tlowers and ferns, 
and decorated ordinar>' Wot^worth 
platters with lavish enameled gardens. 
But bits of the paimed petals would 
chip uway. 

Lavish; my mother was as lavish as 
nature. She woke early and saturated 
the hours with work and inventive- 
ness, and read late into the night. She 
was all prolusion, abundance, fabrica- 
tion. Angr> at her children, she would 
run after us. whirling the cord of the 
electric iron, like a lasso or a whip; 
but she never caught us. When, in the 



called herself a Red. She made me 
laugh, she was so varied: like a tree 
on which lemons, pomegranates, and 
prickly pears absurdly all hang togeth- 
er. She had the comedy of prcxiigality. 

My own way is a thousand times 
more confined. 1 am a pinched perfec- 
tionist, (he ultimate fruition of Miss 
Brubaker; I attend to crabbed minutiae 
and am sclf-trampled through taking 
pains. 1 am a kind of human snail, 
locked in and condemned by my own 
nature. The ancients believed that the 
moist track left by the snail as it crept 
was the snail's own essence, depleting 
its body little by little: the fanher the 
snail toiled, (he smaller it became, 
until it finally rubbed itself out. That 
is how perfectionists are. Say to us 
Excellence, and we will show you 



most seams, however hidden from a 
laxer eye, must meet pcrlection. Here 
' •excellence'* is not strewn casually 
from a tipped cornucopia, here disor- 
der di^es not account for charm, here 
tnfles rule like tyrant:;. 

1 measure my life in sentences, and 
my sentences are superior to my 
mother's, pressed out, line by hne. 
like the lustrous ooze on the underside 
of the snail, the snail's secret open 
seam, its wound, its leaking attar. My 
mother was too mettlesome to feel the 
force of a comma She scorned minu- 
tiae. She measured her life according 
to what pc^ured from the horn of plen- 
ty, which was her ample, cascadings 
elastic, susceptible, inexact hean. My 
narrower heart rides between the tiny 
twin horns of the snail, dwindling as it 




seventh grade. I was afraid of failing 
the Music Appreciation final exam be- 
cause 1 could not tell the difference 
between "To a Wild Rose" and 
"Barcarolle," she got the idea of 
sending me to schcx>l with a gauze 
sling rigged up on my writing arm. 
and an explanatory note that was pur- 
est fiction. But the sling kept slipping 
off. My mother gave advice like 
mad — she boiled over with so much 
passion for the predicaments of 
strangers that they turned into perma- 
nent cronies. She told intimate stories 
about people 1 had never heard of. 

Despite the gargantuan Palmer 
loops (or possibly because of them), 1 
have always known that my mother's 
was a life of — intricately abashing 
word! — excellence: insofar as excel- 
lence means ripe generosity. She bur- 
geoned, she proliferated; she was end- 
lessly leafy and flowering. She wore 
red hats, and called herself a gypsy. In 
her girlhood she marched with the suf- 
fragettes and for Margaret Sanger and 



how we use up our substance and 
wear ourselves away, while making 
scarcely any progress at all. The fact 
that 1 am an exacting perfectionist in a 
narrow strait only, and nowhere else, 
is hardly to the point, since nothing 
matters to me so much as a comely 
and muscular sentence. It is my nar- 
row strait, this snail's road: the track 
of the sentence 1 am writing now; and 
when 1 have eked out the wet sub- 
stance, ink or blood, that is its mark. 1 
will begin the next sentence. Only in 
treading out sentences am I a perfec- 
tionist; but then there is nothing else 1 
know how to do, or take much interest 
in. 1 miter every pair of abutting sen- 
tences as scrupulously as Uncle Jake 
fitted one strip of rosewood against 
another. My mother's wordly and 
bountiful hand has escaped me. The 
sentence ] am writing is my cabin and 
my shell, compact, self-sufficient. It 
is (he burnished horizon — a merci- 
less planet where flawlcssness is the 
single standard, where even the in- 



goes. 

And out of this thinnest thread, this 
ink- wet line of words, must rise a 
visionary fog. a mist, a smoke, forg- 
ing cities, histories, sorrows, quag- 
mires, entanglements, lives of sinners, 
even the life of my fumace-hcaricd 
mother: so much wilderness, way- 
wardness, plenitude on the head of the 
precise and impeccable snail, between 
the horns. ■ 



A CLOSER LOOK 

1. What, according to Ozick. is her 
mothcr*s great strength? Her mother's 
weakness? Why does Ozick bother to 
point out this weakness? 

2. What does Oziek see as her own 
strength? Her own weakness? 

3. By contrasting her mother's quali- 
ties with her own, docs Ozick want 
the reader (o take sides? Is she saying 
something about defining excellence? 
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TRAINER INSTRUCTION SHEET 
ALTERNATE ACTtVITT 



There are only two or three human 
stories, and they go on repeating 
themselves as fiercely as If they had 
never happened before." 

-Willa Gather 



PURPOSE: 

GROUP SIZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS 



TO BE A WOMAN AND A WRITER 



To introduce participants to a number of woman authors and the 
problems they have faced. 



large 

Part 1—18 minutes 



Part 11—16 minutes 



Filmstrip and cassette titled "To Be a Woman and a Writer" 
Filmstrip projector 
Cassette recorder 



ROOM ARRANGEMENT: large group 

PIROCEDURE: 1 . Trainer introduces filmstrip ''To Be a Woman and a Writer" 

2. Trainer writes the following quotes on the chalkboard or 
newsprint: 

'*Alas! a woman that attempts the pen 
Such an intruder on the rights of men,..." 

"My idea of a perfect woman is one who can write but wont" 

".../ can't get over my disappointment in not being a boy:,,.** 

3. Trainer shows Part I of the filmstrip and then asks participants 
if they can guess who said these quotes or what they mean and/or 
how they could be significant to women in literature 



• Filmstrip and cassette available from: 



Equity Specialist 

Alaska Department of Education 

P.O. Box F 

Juneau, Alaska 99811-0500 
(907) 465-2888 



(Allow two weeks for delivery.) 
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TO BE A WOMAN AND A WRITER 



4. Trainer then writes the following quotes on the chalkboard or 
newsprint, and then shows Part II of the fllmstrip 

"...you could fail at something yourself/ she was advised^ 

\..Read, listen to, living women writer: Not to have an 
audience is a kind of death. " 

5. After the viewing, go back to the quotes and ask participants for 
further Information on quotes. 

6. Ask participants if this filnnstrip would work In their 
classroom, and why/why not. 
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"...and they all did homage to her 
who had rescued them/' 

-fro m The Door <p the Hedge. 
Robin McKinley 



FAIRY TALES 



PURPOSE: 

GROLIPStZE: 
TIME REQUIRED: 
MATERIALS: 

ROOM ARRANGEMENT: 

PROCEDURE: 




To show what assumptions can be made from literature that are 
sexually biased. This activity can also be used by the teachers in the 
classroom. 

15-30 people 

30 minutes 

Butcher paper 
Markers 

Large group setting informal 
Small groups 3-5 

1 . Using a flip chart or a piece of butcher paper, trainer asks 
participants to brainstorm with him/her a list of well-known 
fairy tales. As participants give suggestions, trainer writes 
them on the butcher paper. 

2. Trainer takes one of the fairy tales (Little Red Riding Hood 
works well) and ask for a volunteer to tell the story. 

3. Trainer lists on board the outline of the plot. (A. Red Riding 
Hood is told to take a basket to her sick grandmother. B. Red is 
told not to stop in the forest, etc.) There are many versions and 
any one will work. 

4. Trainer then asks the participants what assumptions could be 
made by someone hearing this story. (Red is vulnerable, the 
forest is dangerous, she cannot save herself nor her 
grandmother, only the wood cutter can save them, only men 
with strength can win, etc.) List these also on the butcher paper 
next to the plot elements already listed. 



4 
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5. Trainer then asks participants to do a fast write, changing the 
ending or whatever part they need to of "Little Red Riding Hood" 
so that it is no longer sexually biased. (5-10 min.) 

6. Trainer asks for a few volunteers to read their work. 

7. Trainer asks participants if they think they could do this with 
each fairy tale and if there would be a great deal of difference in 
any of them? 

8. Trainer asks participants to: 

A. Get in a group with 3*5 people. 

B. Select a fairy tale from the brainstormed list or one of their 
own choosing. 

C Rewrite the fairy tale to avoid sex bias. 

D. Present their new version to the large group. This may be 
done however the group chooses: a play, a choral reading, a 
mime, a rap, interview the characters, have a news report, 
etc. 

E Time: 15-20 min. 

(Presenter might want to mention Robin McKinley, an author that 
has rewritten some fairy tales. Beauty and the Beast. The Door in 
the Hedge.) 

9. When the groups have finished presenting their fairy tales, ask 
them how this activity would work in their classroom? Take 
suggestions for adapting it to a classroom and ask them what 
could be learned by the students from this kind of activity. 
Record suggestions on butcher paper or chart paper. 
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Anchorage School District Trainer substitute ASD evaluation form for this page. 



NORKSHOP EVALUATION 

How would you rate this workshop in the following areas? 
(Please circle the most appropriate rating.) 



A. Objectives were made clear. 



B. Objectives were met. 



C. Information was of practical 
val ue. 



0. Handouts/materials were 
relevant to my present 
needs. 



E. Presentation was effective. 



Very clear 

\ 2 

To a great 
extent 

1 2 

Great value 

1 2 



Most 
rel evant 



Highly 
effective 



Not clear 
5 

Not met 
at all 

5 

No value 
5 



Not 
rel evant 



Not 

effective 



II. Circle one of the following ratings which best describes your feeling 
about this workshop \n comparison to others you have attended? 



1 One of the best 2 Better than most 3 About average 
4 Weaker than most 5 One of the worst 



What were the strongest features of the workshop? 



What were the weakest features of the workshop? 



Return to: Gender Equity Coordinator 

Alaska Department of Education 
P.O. Box F 

Juneau, Alaska 99811 

1 A 



TRAINER'S MODULE EVALUATION 



TRAINER NOTE: Now that you have completed the workshop, please take a 

nnoment to complete the following evaluation. Your input will 
be of vital importance as the modules are refined to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

YOUR NAME: (optional) 

NAME OF MODULE: 

WHERE PRESENTED: 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS: 

I. Trainer Instruction Sheet 

A. Were training instructions clear and precise? YES NO 

If no, please state page number and problem area: 



Other comments: 



B. Was the format of the Trainer Instruction Sheets easy to follow? 

YES NO 

II. Participani: Activities 

A. Which activity did the participants appear to enjoy the most? 



B. Are there any activities that you feel need to be eliminated or 
replaced? If so, please identify. 



C. Was the timing allocated for activities appropriate? 
YES NO 

D. Overall, do you feel this module raised the participants' awareness 
of sex bias? 

YES NO 



Return to: Gender Equity Coordinator 

Alaska Department of Education 

P.O. Box F 

Juneau. Alaska 99811 

-2- 



APPBND/XA 



WOMEHS' DIARIES AND JOURNALS 



These books are in Alaska. Check with your local library to get a copy- 



a ni 
d i ar V 
NaroD 
Y or k , 



I ui.Lt:c:Tiai\j id. i 

M Dc.iV at a time : the 

to th€9 preserit / edited bv 

the Citv Universitv o-f New 
ijv. 341 p. ; 24 cm- 
Bib 1 i oqraphv s p. 311-341. 
ISEN 0935312501 : *2?-95 
ISBN 093531251X (pbk-) : *12-95 
1- Women — United States — Diaries 

Cullev- t-^Broa. 

CT3260 -D395 1985 
85-013140 //rS6 



literature o-f American women -from 1764 
Cullev- New York : Feminist Press at 
1985- 



2- Hmerican diaries. 



920.72/0973 19 



COLLECTION ID- 1 am 
Covered waaon women : diaries ?< letters -from the western trails. 
1S40-1S90 / edited compiled bv Kenneth L. Holmes- Glendale, Cali-f. 
A-H- Clark Co.. 1983-<1989 > 



> : ill. ; 24 cm. 
edited compiled 



Kenneth L. Holmes and David C- 

1850 — V. 3„ 1851 — v. 
1852, The Oregon Trail — v. 
8- 1862-1865. 



— V. 2 
. 5, 
v- 



4. 
6- 



V - < 1 -8 

Volume 5 edited compiled bv 
Duni wav - 

Contents: v. 1- 1840-1849 
1852, The Cali-fornia Trail — v 
1853-1854 ~ V- 7- 1854-1860 — 

Includes bibi ioqraphical references 
ISBN 0870621823 <v. 7) 
ISBN 0870621459 <set) 
ISBN 0870621467 (v. 1) 

1- Women pioneers — West (U.S-) — Bioqraphy- 2. Overland iourneys 
to the Paci-fic. 3. Frontier and pioneer li-fe — West (U.S.) 4. West 
(U.S.) — Historv- 5- West (U.S.) — Bioqraphv- I- Holmes, Kenneth L- 
II- Duni way, David. 
F591 .C79 1983 

82-072586 //r862 



978/. 02/0922 B 19 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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CDLLE-'CTION ID- 1 a rn i 

DruKv, Clifford Merrill, 1897- ed. 

F-irBt white women over the Rockies: diaries, letterss, and 
bi cqr^iphi cal sketches of the siJJ women o-f the Oreaon Mission who made 
the overland icurnev in 1836 and 1838- Glendale, Calif-, A- hi. Clark 
Co. , 1763-1966- 

3 V. illas-. facsims-, maps, ports- 25 cm- (Northwest historical 
'iieries. 6-8) 

Contents: 1- MrEs- Marcus Whitman- Mrs- Henry H- ISpaldinq. Mrs- 

Will lam H- Gray, and Mr^i, Asa B- Smith-- — v- 2. Mrs. Ei kanah Walker and 
Mrs- Cushinq Eel Is-- — v- 3- Diarv of Sarah White Smith (Mrs- Asa B- 
Smith)- Letters of Asa B. Smith and other documents relating to the 1838 
r een force? men t to the Greqon Mission- 
Includes bibliographies. 

1- American Board of Commissioner's for Foreign Missions- Oregon 
Mission- 2- Women missionaries — West (U-S,) — Biography. 3- Mii^sions — 
Oregon- I. Title. II- Series. 
BV3703 .07 922 
62-020] 34 //r84 

COLLLCTIDN ID. 1 am 
Goodf riend- Joyce? D- 

rhe DUblished diarii^s and letters of American women : an annotated 
bibliography / Jovce D. 6oadfriend. Boston, Mass. : G.K. Hall, cl987- 
'iiiv^ 230 p- q 24 cm- <G-K. Hall women's studies publications) 
Includes index es- 
ISBN 0816187789 (alk. paper) 

1 « Women--Uni ted SStates — Bi oqraphv — Bi bl i ography. 2- Amer i can 
di »iiries- — Bibl i oqraphv- 3. United States — Biography — Bi bl :i ography . 
I- Title- II. Series- 

/tj305.U5 G66 1987 CT3260 016.920/073 19 

87-017908 

COLLECTION ID- 1 am 
Moffat, Marv Jane- comD- 

Rcr'vel at i ons: diaries of women, edited bv Mary Jane Moffat 5< 
Charlotte Painter- Cist ed,l New York. Random House C1974D 
;J, 411 p- 22 cm- 
Blbi i ographv: p- 405-411. 
ISBN 0394491289 

i. Women--"Bi ographv- I. Painter. Charlotte- joint comp- II« 

Title. 

CT3202 .M618 920-72 
74-008040 

COLLECTION ID. ] am 
Private pages ; diaries of American women, 1830s-1970s / edited by 
Penelope Franklin- 1st ed. New York : Ballantine Books- 19B6. 
>ixi>i. 491 p. : ill- ; 21 cm- 
ISBN 0345314719 Cpbk-) : *10.95 <*14.95Can.) 

1. Women — United States — Diaries. 2. American diaries. I. 
Frankl i n , Pencil ope- 

CT3260 -P75 1986 973.8/088042 B 19 

85-090885 
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CGLl.liCTION ID. I a rn 

0Mnu.-sit3 bejnqB / i 1 1 ristr ated . annotated, and Gii-iecteU bv June 
Spr 1 qa . X &t - New Vor k : Knop + - 1 984 . 

i '^3 p - : ill- : 27 c.-fn. 

i<2 b 1 j. ot^ r ap I'l v : p - 1 3?!' -- 1 "36 . 

ISBI'J O394402S91-3 

ISBN 03947.13397 (pbk-) 

1- Women — United State=.-— Bj oqraphv. 2. Rural HOffjen-'-Uni t r-i-d 
btate'ii"--Bi aqraphv. 3- Home tjconomi cs--Uni t<i?d States--Hi stor v--i 8t h 
e:enturv. 4. DiarMr^B. L. Title. 

HU141B .S6l:i :l 984 4/2/0922 19 

8 J. -•- •477 / 4 

LXiLLECTION ID- 1 a in i 

Wallace, Elizabeth Curtis- 1816-1866. 

C51 enciOG diarv: the v-jar-time iaurnal o-f Elizabeth Curtis Wallace. 
Edit&d bv Eileanar F'. Cross and Charles &. Cross^ Jr. Chesapeake, Va. . 
Nor-Folk Countv Historical Societv^ 1968. 

l!i;o f.'- illus^* facsinis-, map. Dorts. 2a cm. 

Bi bl ioqraphi cal footnotes- 

J- Wallace. Eli,-:abeth Curtis, 1816-'1868 — Diaries. 2. Plantation 
1 i f tz'- -Virqini a^-Norf ol k Countv- 3. Women — Vlrqi ni a — hiorf ol k Countv — 
Diaries- 4. United States — Historv — Civil War. 1861-1865 — Personal 
narrat i vt.-?s, Conf e^der at e. 5- Norfolk County (Va. ) — Historv — Civil War. 
3a61-136u=j — F&r^anal narratives- 6- Glencoe (Va- ) I- Title- 

F232.Na W2a 1963 917.35/52/033 
76~O0042O / /r852 



These books are not in Alaska, but are easily located in the Northwest Region, so check with your 
local library. 



COLLECT I CM ID- 1 am 
Geo OS- Jai'ie DuPree- 

Hnnotated biblioaraphv of published women's diaries / compiled by 
J»rine DuPree Beqos- Pound Ridqe, N-Y- : Beqos- cl977- 
I • 66 p. : 28 cm. 
ISBN $5.U0 

1- Women-"-Bi oqraphv — Bi b 1 i oqr aphV- 2- Diaries — Bi bi i oqr aph v- 
3- Women authors — Bi bl i oqr aphv . I- Title- 
27963- B6 B44 CT3230 016.92072 
77-152840 //r56 

i:aLLECTION ID. 1 am 
Etr'eton. Genevieve- 1848 or 9—1918. 

Journal, 1867-1871 / Genevieve Breton ; Cpr€?face de Flora 
(BroultJ- f^'aria : Ramsav. cl9S5. 
267 p. : ill. : 24 cm. 
I8BN 2859563962 : 85. OOF 

J. Breton, Genevieve, 1848 or 9-1918 — Diaries. 2. Reanault, 

Henri. 1843- 1 87 1 — Rel ati ons with women. 3. Women — France — Diiiries. 
4. France — Civilization — 1830-1900. I. Title- 

ND5!53.Ba5 A2 19B5 ^ ^ ...... . 



C01..L1:£(:TI0N id. 1 a m B 

Bur cl.i ck . Larail - 

Woftir.in alone : a farmhouB© iaurnal / bv Carol Burdick. Iliddleburv, 
V t , : F-auI S - E:.r i k issan . c 1 989 . 
I J- rm. 

ISBN 0839786425 : *17.95 

I, Burdick, Carol- — Diaries, 2, Poets, f^imer i can- -20th centurv — 
Diaratris- 3. Women -—Uni ted States — Di ar in-s. 1, Title, 
PS3552.U711S 2486 J 939 818/ -5403 B 2v.> 

89-016787 

CULl-EiC riON LD, I am 
ll-rberhardt. lEvabel le- .lB/7- 1904. 
l.Di aries- Enql ish, SelectionsJ 

fhe passionate nomad : the diarv of Isabel le Eberhardt, Boston : 
Beacion Presss, 1988. cl987. 

;; 1 i , 116 p- : 21 cm. ( Vi r aqo/Beacon traveler series) (Beacon 
t j izi p e r b a c; I :- : 7 7 -r ) 

lincil i. sh tr anslation bv Nina de Vooad- Foreword arid nates bv Rana 
Kabban j. . 

ISBN 080/^>7103X 

i. l£berhardt- Isabel le, 1877-1904 — Diaries. 2. Women — Alcjeria — 
Bioqraphv, 3« rtl aer i a--E-<i oqr aph v . I- Kabbani , Raria. II- Title- 
Ill, SerT.es: 7j raqo/Beacon travelers 

DT294.7.E2 fVS 1988 965/ -03/0924 19 

87- 042854 //r89 

CUl.LECTiaN .!(/. i a m 

Eber hardt. Isabel le. 1877-1904. 
LDi aries. Enqlish, Selections^ 

The tDassionate nomad : the diarv o-f Isabel le Eberhardt / translated 
bv Nina de Vooad ; edited and with an introduction bv Rana Kabbani- 
Lorulori : Viraoo, 1987, 

Kii, 116 p, ; 20 cm, (Viraqo travellers) 

"The notebooks containina her journals were iirst published in 

Paris cits "Dans 1 ' C3mbre chaude d' Islam" (1905). "Notes de Route" '.1908) 
and "Paqes d^Islaoi" (1920) .,, Further manuscripts were later discovered 
and published in 1923 and 1944" — P, Hi:. 

ISBN 0860687694 <pbk.) : 4.95 

1. Eberhardt, Isabelle, 1877-1904 — Diaries. 2, Women — Alqeria — 
Bioqraphv- 3. Alqerxa — Bioqraphv- I- Kabbani , Rana. II. Title. 

DT294-7.E2 A3>{ 1987 

88- 672197 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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ajLLECTIGN ID- 1 a rn 

Lii llt?BCjieH E)T.ilv Hawlev, 1358-1338. 

"H 'secret to bf-* burried" : the dlarv and ll-fe of Emi 1 v Hawiev 
bi 1 1 esiDi c?, 1858-1838 / CeditGd bv :] Judv Nolte Lensink- 1st ed. Iowa Citv 
(.lr-i i \ G?r Gi t V oi Iowa f 'r-ess, 19S9- 

,:;;vi. 445 P- : ill- : 24 cm- Ui Bur oak oriainal) 
I nr. I Lides i ndc-:-; _ 
tnb] Locaraphy: p- 1 43 1 3-439 - 
IbbN Ma77452377 (pbk-) : tlil2-50 
LSHN 08774=^2296 (hard) 5 *35,00 

L- L 1. e/BPi e.. Emllv HawleVn 1 358'-l a8a--~Di ar i gb- 2- Countrv Jiff.? 

luwa — Hi storv i9th centurv. 3- Women — Iowa — Hi story — i9th century. 

4. iowcti -- Boci al life and cuBtomB- 5, Iowa — BioaratDhv. I. Lensinkn 
Ji-idv Nolt(^?. 1948- 11. litlG?- Ill- Ser:ie^:-i- 
F(b21 -G4a J 989 977.7/02/0924 19 

BB- 038t:t.l 4 

I..UL LtiL: 1 KjM 1 i>- I a iu 

H i.i f t * C V r 'l t h 1. a «• i r i n - 

i-iy I 1 1 wniTiGrn ■ "= d i c.ir i €?b : a de^cr i ot i ve ■ b i ii 1 i oar aph v of sc? ] p--c:ted 
r-i :i r i £=! t & n t. h - c e r < t i.i r v iu a m f:? n & tii an a ^ c r " :i. p t td i a r i e *s / C v n t f i i a H li f f - I'^-l e w { a r k s 
AMS Pr-L/SH- cl93ti.- 

;'..:xvi- 139 p, : 23 (::m- studie^s in social history- 0195--o0il : 

Inc y Mdes i. r^deex - 
IVihN •j404alau46 

i - Womf?n Great Br i tai n---Hi stor v — 19th century- — Sources — 

tvL bl .1 our aph ■/« 2- Wacoen -Br eat Br i tai n- — Ui ar i es- -Bi bl i uaraphv. 3. 

Enali^^=^i diaries -Women authors — History and criticism- 4. English 

diaries — 19th century- — History and criticism- 5. Encilish diariesi — 
Wameif author s~-Bi b 1 i oqraphy - 6- English diaries — 19th century — 
B i bl i oar aphy • 7- Manuscripts, Enqlish — Bi bl i oqraphy . I- Title- 
El. :.ieries- 

;!79a4.G7 H84 .1985 HQ1593 016.3054/0941 19 

84-04::.2B0 /r892 



CDLLtZCriON ID- 1 am 
Hanner- Barbara^ 192^5- 

Women in Enalish social history, 1800-1914 : a quide to resE^arch / 
Barbara Kanner, New York s Garland Pub-, < 1987-1988 > 

y- •=..2-3 > : 23 cm- (Garland reference library o-F social science : 
<vol- 155, 409 >) 

Incl udes i ndex es- 

Contents: — y- 2- Cwithout special titleD — y. 3. 
fnu t Ob i oq r aph i c a I wr i t i nq s - 

ISBN 0824091 68 X (y, 3 : alk. paper) «• 

1 - WDmen"~'Enal and — Hi story — 19th century — Sources — Bibl i oaraphy. 
2- Women — Enql and — Di ar ies--Bi bl i oqraphy- 3- Autobi oqraphy — Women 
authors — Bibliography- I- Title. II- Series: Garland re-fer€?nce 
library ai soc i a 1 science ; < v . 155 > 

Z7964-G7 K36 1987 HQ1593 016-3054/0942 19 

32-049189 //r87 
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COLLbi" 1 TON ID- .1 iu 
I. . or <1 ^ li a r a ci r* e? t Gr a v - 

LJiit? woiTicUi * ChicHr lottetown : diaries of Harcaaret. Grav Lord J.963, 
iB76, ia90 / edited, with notes and additional text, bv Evei vn J- 
NacLet'd- Ottawa : Canadian Museum o-f Civilization. 1988- 

VI i. 203 p- : ill., maps ; 24 cnu (Ntarcury series, 0316-18^:j4) < 
I. Paper J : 42) 

Iiic 1 iides abstract in French. 

Lover title: Marqc*ret. Grav Lord, one wonrian ' s Char 1 ottet own - 
issued bv Historv Division, 
hti. bl ioqrapfry: p. 198-203. 
[8BN 0660107Q05 

1- Lord, har-aarc^t Grav- 2. Lord, Harqarei: Grav — Diaries.. 3- 
Wamen — Prince Edward I si and- — Char 1 at tetown — [)i ar i es. 4. Women--f-'r 1 net? 
Erldward I si and — Char 1 ott etown — Soci al condi tions- 5. Char 1 ottetown 

L". J . } ---Soci a.l life and customs. 6- Char 1 ottet own <P.E.I«) — H:L«?.torv- 
1.9th i-enturv. I. MacLeod, Evel vn J., 1962- 11. Canadian Museuifi ot 
C I V i 1 t zat lan. Historv Division. Ill- Title. IV- Title: Maraaret Grav 
Lord- orif? woman's Char 1 ott etown . V. Series. VI. Series: Paper 
M:,:inad 1 an Museuin o-f Ci v/i .L i z at i on . Historv Division) ; no. 42 
971. ,^7/303 19 

I'iLC-F: I.- Lortj. liarqaret Grav — Journaux intimes. 2. Fernmes — 
I le-di.i -Pr mce-Edouard-— Char 1 ott etown — iJournaux intimes. 3. Femrnes — 

1 1 e-du -Pr i nce-Edouard — Char 1 ott etown — Condi ti on s soci al es . 4. 
Char lottetown < I . -P. ~E. ) --Moeurs et coutt.imes. 5. Char 1 ottetown 

( I . -P. -E- > — Histoire 19e siecle- 

err 83-099102 

Lij)..l ifCTION ID. 1 am 

Recordinq anpeis : the secret world of women's diaries / Ccompiled 
and edited bvU Sarah Gristwood. London ; Harrap^ 1988- 

X i i , 251 p - : 25 cm- 

Incl udes index - 

Bi bl ioqraphv; p. vii-x. 

ISBN 0245546197 : 12.95 

1. Women -"-Di ari es. I. Br ist wood, Sarah. II. Title: Secret 
war Id D-f women "* s d i ar i es 

wl n89-l 94903 

COLLECTION ID- 1 am 
Slate. Ruth. 

Dear qirl : the diaries and letters of two workind women 
(1897-1917) / Tierl Thompson- editor. London : Women's Press, 1987- 

320 P-, tei p- of plates : ill. ; 20 cm, 

Bibl ioqraphv: p- 319-320. 

liaBN 0704340267 (pbk.) 
- 1- Slate, Ruth — Diaries. 2- Slate, Ruth — Correspondence- 3- 

Slawson, Eva — Diaries. 4. Slawson, Eva — Correspondence. 5- Workinq 
class women — Enaland — Diaries- 6. Wo-kinq class women — Enqland-- 
Correspondence. I, Slawson, Ruth- II. Thompson, TierK III. Title- 

wln88-163536 
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ERIC 



ALTERNATIVE THEMES 



APPENDIX C 



Short Storiti by MoMn 



FAMILY 

Harrison A Friend for a Season 
Mansfield Th€ Garden Party 
Marshall To Oa-Ouh. In Menorian 
Oliver Neighbors 
Welty Hhy I Live At the P.O. 



Brent 

Childress 

Chopin 

Nuhn 

Porter 



Childhood ^ 
The Health Card 
The Blind Han 
A Start In Life 
He 



eftOMIMG UP 

Canfleld The Apprentice 

Gather Paul's Case 

Hunter Two's Enough of a Crowd 

Lessing Through the Tunnel 

Petry The New Mirror 

Young Ad jo Means Goodbye 



B*?ENTHgOD 

Glasgow The Shadowy Third 

Gould X-A Fabulous Child's Story 

Jackson Charles 

Martin 0 Rugged Land of Gold 

Uielo The Mad Woman 



BerrlauU The Stooe Boy 

Buck The Enemy 

McCuUtrs Sucker 

Moolf The Legacy 

Yezlerska America and I 



NURTURANCE 

Alcott Onawandah 

Collier Sweet Potato Pie 

Hunter The Scribe 

Jackson The Night He All Had Grippe 

McCord Billy Beans Lived Here 



Baftbara Gorilla, My Love 

Collier Marigolds 

Ollftan The Yellow Hallpaper 

Parker A Standard of Living 

Walker To Hell With Dying 



GENRES: 

SCIENCEJICTION 

(Alternatives to Ray Bradbury) 

Aiken Searching for Su««er 
Oanby The Natterjack 
de Ford Gone to the Dogs 
Henderson The Believing Child 
Le Guin SO 

Payes Escape to the Suburbs 
SUSPENSE 

(Alternatives to Edgar Allen Poe) 

Bowen The Dmoh Lover 

de Ford The Poison Necklace 

du Maurier The Birds 

Jackson The Lottery 

Narfhall Som Get Hasted 

E9L5LQBi 

(Alternatives to Jack Tales) 

Amrouche Story of the Chwt 
Hurston Conjure Stories 
Silko Story froi Bear 
Country 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



G8 



ALTERNATIVE ST0KIE3 FOR 3KILL INSTRUCTION 



STORY ELE)<ENT 


STANDARD CHOICE Of TEXTS 


ALTERNATIVE 


Charactarlzatlon 


Thank You M'ai 
Lanqston Hughes 


To Da-Duh, In Menoriae 
Paule Marshall 


Plot 


The Oevll and Daniel Webster 
Stephen Vincent Benet 


Sucker 

Carson McCullers 


Conflict 


To 8u11d a Fire 
Jack London 


Paul's Case 
Willa Gather 


CI inax 


The Most Dangerous Gane 
Richard Connell 


Neighbors 
Diane Oliver 


Theme 


Love of Life 
Jack London 


Ad jo Means Goodbye 
Carrie Young 


LITERARY TECHNIQUE 


STANOARO CHOICE Of TEXTS 


ALTERNATIVE 


Suspense 


The Tell -Tale Heart 
Edgar Allan Pot 


The Denon Lover 
Elizabeth Bowen 


Effect 


Hop-Frog 

Edgar Allan Poe 


The Yellow Wallpaper 
Charlote Perkins Gilman 


ForeshadoMing 


Dark They Here S Golden-Eyed 
Ray Bradbury 


The Stone Boy 
Gina Berriault 


Irony 


The Ransoa of Red Chief 
0' Henry 


The Lottery 
Shirley Jackson 


Point of Vlw 


Gift of th« Nagi 
O'Henry 


To Hell With Dying 
Alice Walker 


OescrlpClvt Language 


Ny Dungeon Shook 
Jaies Baldwin 


Through the Tunnel 
Doris Lessing 


GENRE 


STANDARD CHOICE OF TEXTS 


ALTERNATIVE 


rha Novel 


The Pearl 
Jofvi Steinbeck 


The Werewolf 
Clemence Housnan 


Mystery 


The Red-Headed League 
Sir Arthur C. Doyle 


Any 'Miss Marple" story 
Agatha Christie 


Science fiction 


There Hill Coiw Soft Rains 
Ray Bradbury 


SO 

Ursula K. Le Quin 


Humor 


The Secret Life of Walter Nitty 
Jates Thurber 


Why I Live at the P.O. 
Eudore Htlty 


Folklore 


Jack Talei 
Richard Chase 


Conjure Stories 
Zore Neile Hurston 
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ERIC 



PUSLISHERS 



AVO: 



Avon Books 
959 8th Av«. 

NY, NY 10019 



HM6: 



KMrtMOOd 8ooks 
9 EllUwood Ave. 
CharlottKvillt, VA 



22901 



ATH: Athoneui 

97 5th Ave. 
HY, HY 1001? 

8AL: Ballantlnc Books 
201 E. 50th St. 
NY, NY 10022 

BAN: Bantai Books 
666 5th Avt. 

NY, NY 10103 

OAH: OAH Books 

1633 Broadway 
NY, NY 10019 

DEL: D«ll OlstplbutlftQ 
P.O. Box 3000 
Pint Brook, NJ 07058 

FP: The Feainlst Press 
Box 334 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 

H8J: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch 
757 3rd Ave. 
NY. NY 10017 

HPK: H.P. Koppeltnan 

Paperback Book Service 
P.O. Box 145 

Hartford, CT 06141-0145 



HoMPd University Press 
2900 Van Ness St., N.N. 
Washington, OC 20008 

Indiana University Press 
1 0th and Horton Sts. 
Slooiington, IN 47505 

National Women's History Project 
P.O. Box 3716 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

Norton Books 
500 5th Ave. 

NY, NY 10110 

Out of print 

Check your local library 
or used book store. 

Randon House 
400 Hahn Rd. 
Westminster, MD 21157 

SCR: Scribner's 
597 5th Ave. 
NY, NY 10017 

SEA: Seaver Books 

196 W. Houston St. 
NY, NY 10014 



HUP: 



lUP: 



NWH: 



NOR: 



OOP: 



RAN: 
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NON'PRINT RESOURCES 



SHORT STORIES 

A CIRCLE OF FIRE. Flannery O'Connor. SSort film. $125.00 rental, COR 
Tri£ DAEMON LOVER. Shirley Jackson raads this short story and 'The Lottery*. LP Record. 
$9.95. LIS 

A DISCUSSION Or SHIRLEY JACKSON'S THE LOTTERY. Companion to the film, 'The Lottery," 
listed below. Explores the literary devices used by the autfwr. Short filic. 
le ffiin. Color. BRI 

THE DISPLACED PERSON. Flannery O'Conner. Video. $99.00. COR 

ELEMENTS OF ^up SHORT STORY. Contains soflie examples of stories by women. 1 filmstrlp/ 

1 cassette/guide. Mediocre guide. $30.00. EYE 
THE GARDEN PARTY. Katharine Mansfield. Hell-iade rendition of this fanous story. Short 

f11«. 24 iln. Color. AC! 
HORSIE. Dorothy Parker reads this short story and some of her poems. LP Record. $9.95. 

LIS 

THE JILTING OF GRANNY WEATHERALL. Katherlne Ann Porter. Video. 57 ain. $99.00 rental. 

COR 

A LADY OF BAYOU ST. JOHN. Kate Chopin. Visually appealing f1lmstr1p. Mediocre guide. 

\ f1liBstr1p/l cassette/guide. $30.00. EYE 
THE LOTTERY. Shirley Jackson. Screen before showing, as the ending is violent and may 

offend some students. Short film. 10 nin. Color. BRI 
PARDON ME FOR LIVING. Jean Stafford. Short film. 30 nin. $50.00 rental. LCA 
PAUL'S CASE. Hilla Cather. Video, 55 i1n. $99.00 rental . COR 

THE VILLAGE SINGER. Mary H11k1ns Freeiwn. Set In New England, this is a good example of 
a local color story. Video. 15 lin. Color. International Television Cooperative. 
THE HHITE HERON. Sarah Orne Jewett. Short filn. LCA 

THE YELLOW WALLPAPER. Charlotte Perkins Gilian. Acting is quite effective in this tale 
of the disintegration of a woman's uind. Video. International Television 
Cooperative. 



NOVELS 

THE AHAKENING. Kate Chopin. Conflict is discussed 1n this short suwiary of the 

controversial 19th century novel. Video. 20 tin. Color. Children's Television 
International, Inc. 

THE 8LANK WALL. EHrabeth Sanxay Holding. Mystery. Short fi la. LCA 

ETHAN FROME. Edith Hharton. F1l«str1p. $11.00. LIS 

FRANKENSTEIN. Mary Shelley. Boris Karloff stars In the full-length horror lovie. VHS or 
Beta. $49.95. LIS 

FRANKENSTEIN. Mary Shelley. .Adaptation of original story. 2 f ilMtrips/cissettes. 
$55,00. LIS 

FRANKENSTEIN. Mary Shelley. Comic book adaptation. 1 cassette/1 paperback/1 poster/ 

1 set activity sheets. $13.00. EYE 

GIANT. Edna Ferber. Full-length f1li of 1956 iovie starring Rock Hudson and Elizabeth 

Taylor. 201 lin. Color. $60.00 rental. AUG 
THE 6000 EARTH, Pearl Buck. "Movlestrlp' presents sequences fro« the original fil». 

2 filmstrips/cassettes/book. $95.95. LIS 

THE GOOD EARTH. Pearl Suck. Paul Muni and Luiie Rainer 1n full-lsngth video of the 

Movie. m. $89.50. GUI 
I HEARD THE OWL CALL MY NAME. Margaret Crivtn. Short fili, LCA 
THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. Carion McCulltri. Full-length f1l». 124 tin. Color. 

$80.00 rental. AUD 
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THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. Carson «cCullfPt. Adapted fpoi th« «ovit lUrrlng Alan 

Arkin and Cicely Tyson. 3 f ilwstrlps/cassf ttes/book. $M6.95. LIS 
I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN. Hannah Grw, Thi itory of a young girl's journey 
fro* aadness to reality. 1 cass«tte/1 book/guidi. $15.25. 1 ca$Sitt«/3 books/ 
guide. $21.95. LIS 

JANE EYRE. Charlotte Bronte. Full-length filai of 1970 vt/sion. 108 »1n. Color. 
$65.00 rental. AUO 

JANE EYRE. Charlotte Bronte. 'Moviestrip* based on 1970 f11». 3 filmst rips/cassettes/ 
book. J99.95.^ LIS 

JANE EYf?£. Charlotte 8ronte. A reading of the novel by Claire 81oom, Anthony Quale, and 

Cathleen Nesbit. 3 cassettes. $25.95. LIS 
JAME EYRE. Charlotte Bronte. Cowic book adaptation. 1 cassette/l paperback/1 poster/ 

1 set activity sheets. $13.00. EYE 
JOHNNY TREKAIN. Esther Forbes. Combines critical analysis and background information. 

Color soynd filmstrlp and discussion guide. $35.00. LIS 
LITTLE HOMEN. Louisa May Alcott. Original fil« starring Katharine Hepburn. Video. 8&W. 

$89.50 purchase. GUI 
ORDINARY PEOPLE. Judith Guest. Discussion guide and testing Mterials accompany 

] filmstrip/1 cassette/l paperback. $42.00. EYE 
RE8ECCA. Oaphng du Maurier. Full-length film of 1940 iovie. 115 inin. B&N. 

$55.00 rental. AUO 
STRANGE FRUIT. Lillian Smith. Short fik. LCA 
THE SUMMER OF MY GERMAN SOLDIER. 8ette Green. Short fil«. LCA 
THE SUMMER OF MY GERMAN SOLDIER. Bette Green. Hatercolor illustrations. Teacher^s 

notes. 2 filmstrips/2 cassettes. $46.00. LIS 
TO KILL A MOCKIKGeiRO. Harper Lee. Review and analysis. Discussion guide and student 

evaluation materials. Filaistpip/cassette- $33.00. LIS 
TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD. Harper Lee. 'Moviestrip' based on original production starring 

Gregory Peck. 2 f il/nstrips/cassettes/book. $84.95. LIS 
WUTHERIMG HEIGHTS. Effiily Bronte. FulMength f11« of 1939 »ovif. 104 tin. BW. 

$60.00 rental. AUO 

HUTHERIN6 HEIGHTS. Eiiily Bronte. Adaptation and condensation. 2 fllrjis trips /cassettes, 
$55.00. LIS 

»UTH£RIM6 HEIGHTS. Etily Bronte. Coaic book adaptation. 1 cassette/1 paperback/ 

I poster/ 1 set activity sheets. $13.00. EYE 
THE YEARLING. Marjorie Kenan Rawllngs. 'Moviestrip* adapted froa original awvle. 

3 filmstrips/cassettes/book. $99.95. LIS 



BIOGRAPHY 

BLACK AUTHORS. Lorraine Hansberry and Gwendolyn Brooks Included in a set of six captioned 
color filmstrips presenting the life, tines, and work of six Black authors, 
$64.00/set. LIS 

THE BRONTES; FANTASY ANO REALITY. Appropriatf for students iMture enough to read the 

Brontes* works. 2 f ilfiistrlps/2 cassettes. $79.50. GUI 
EUDORA HELTY. Biography of the well-known Southern author. Short filn or video. 29 iin. 

$55.00. COR 

I KNOW m THE CAGED BIRD SINGS. Fllmstrip review combines critical analysis and 

background infariation for Maya Angelou's autobiography. Color sound filmstrip and 
discussion guide. $35.00. LIS 

I KNOW WHY THE CAGEO BIRO SINGS. Short fil» version. LCA 



7'^ 
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UP FROM PUERTO RICO. Short flln of Elena PadilU's autobiography. LCA 
TO 8E A WOMAN AND A HRITER. Excellent history of factors affecting women writerb* and 
their careers. Covers 19th and 20th century writers. Highly recorainended . 

2 filffl5tr1ps/2 cassettes. $79.50. GUI 

rONl MORRISON. Biography of the contemporary Black writer. FiU or video. 28 nin. 
up from $55.00. COR 

WOMEN WRITERS; VOICES OF OISSENT. Portrait of 3 women writers: Edith Wharton. Ellen 
Glasgow, Willa Gather. Historic prints, dramatized quotations and excerpts. 

3 filtstrips/cassettes. $71.00. LIS 



A RAISIN IN THE SUN. Lorraine Hansberry. 1961 film version. 128 min. BiW. $45.00 
rental. AUO 



POETS AND WRITERS. Rummy card game introduces ten women writers of the 19th century, 
including Charlotte Perkins 6il«an. $6.00. National Women's History Week Project. 
P.O. Box 3716. Santa Rosa. CA 95402. 



DRAMA 



GAMES 



DISTRIBUTORS 



AUO 



Audio Brandon Fibs, Inc. 
34 MacQuesten Parkway So. 
Mount Vernon. NY 10550 



EYE: Eye Gate Media, Inc 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11435 



AC I 



ACl Productions 
35 W. 45th St. 
NY. NY 10035 



GUI: Guidance Associates 



BRl 



Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Educational Corporation 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL $0611 



The Center for Huwnlties 
Communications Park 
Box 3000 

Mount Kisco. NY 10549 



LCA; Learning Corporation of America 
1350 Avenue of the A«ericas 
NY, NY 10019 



COR 



Coronet 

108 Wilmet Rd. 

Oeerfield, IL 60015 



LIS: Listening Library 
P.O, Bo;< L 

Old Greenwich, CT 06870 
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PROFESSIONAL 8IBLI0GRAPHY 



8LACK WRITERS (1950-1980) A CRITICAL HVALUAflON. «ar1 evaftt. Garden City, 
Anchor Press, 1984. Personal statementf, critical analyses, biographies, and 
selected bibliographies for Alice Childresj, Peule Marshall, Alice Walker and 12 
other writers. 



SLACK WOMEN WRITERS AT WORK. Ed. Claudia Tate. N.Y.: Continuum. 1983. Insights into 
the personalities of Toni Cade fiaibara, Alice Malker, and others. 

BUT SOME Of US ARE SRAl/E: BLACK WOMEN'S STUDIES. Ed. Gloria T. Hull et al. N.Y.: 
Feminist Press. 1982. Thorough collection of articles, bibliographies, and coi^rse 
syllabi on Black women's studies. 

HOW TO SUPPRESS WOMEN'S WRITING. Joanna Russ. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1983. 
Explores the social and sexual politics that have repressed the recognition of 
women's writing. 

[ LOVE MYSELF WHEN I A» LAUGHING. Ed. Alice Walker. N.Y.: The Feminist Press, 1979. 
Compilation of excerpts by lora Neale Hurston, with biographical notes. 

LITERARY WOMEN: THE GREAT WRITERS. Ellen Moers. N.Y.: Ooubleday and Co. , 1976. 

Critical analysis of awjor wown writers and their works. Useful reference source. 

A LITERATURE OF THEIR OWN. Elaine Showalter. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1977. Traces the history of British women novelists fpofi Bronte to Lessing. 

RECONSTRUCTING AMERICAN LITERATURE. Ed. Paul Lauter. Old Westbury. N.Y.: The Feninist 
Press, 1983. Collection of college courses and syllabi that strive to alter the 
literary canon. The introduction is worth the price of the book. 

A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN. Virginia Woolf. N.Y.: Harcourt Brace and World. 1929. Classic 
essay on the amenities necessary for wonen writers. 

SEDUCTION AND BETRAYAL. Elizabeth Hardwick. N.Y.; Rando« House, 1974. Excellent 
section on the Bronte family. 

SILENCES. Tillie Olsen. N.Y.: Delacourt Press, 1978. Collection of lectures and essays 
on factors that Influence the quality and quantity of women's writing. 

STURDY BLACK VISIONS. N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1979. Short stories, essays, and interviews 
by Black wo«en writers. Contains useful bibliographies. 

THE WRITER ON HER WORK. Janet Sternberg. M.Y.: W.W. Norton. 1980. Essays on their 
profession by a selection of contemporary wonen writers. Of particular Interest are 
coMants on combining writing and family responsibilities. 

The following biographies of women writers are published by Twayne Publishing, 70 Lincoln 
St.. Boston, Massachusetts 02111. 



Bronte, Charlotte. $11.95 
Bronte, Emily. $11.95 
Cather, Willa. $10.95 
Freeman, Nary Wilkins. $12.95 
Hansberry. Lorraine. $12.95 
Hurston. lora Neale. $10.95 
Jackson, Shirley. $11.95 



McCullers, Carson. $10.95 
O'Connor, Flannery. $11.95 
Parker, Dorothy. $11.95 
Porter, Katherine Ann. $10.95 
Rawlingf, Marjorle. $11.95 
Welty, Eudora. $11.95 
Yezierska. Anzia. $U.95 
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FIFTY RECOMMENDED 800KS BY WMEN 



mi APPENDIX D 



ATcott, Louisa rtey. 


LITTLE HO«EN 


HPK 


fi It 


Bagnold, Enid. 


NATIONAL VELVET 




1 1 

f i .yj 


Bambara, Toni Cade. 


GORILLA, MY LOVE 


RAN 


|J . 93 


Bronte, Charlotte. 


JANE EYRE 


BAN 


t\ OIL 


Buck. Pearl. 


THE GOOD EARTH 


HrK 


)^ . f 3 


Gather, Xi-la. 


0 PIONEERS 


U AV 

HPK 


)D . 93 


ChODin, Kato. 


THE AWAKENING AND OTHER STORIES 


BAN 




Craven, Margaret. 


1 HEARD THE OWL CALL MY NAME 


ACJ 

UtL 


€0 Oft 


Oavis, Rebecca Harding. 


LIFE IN THE IRON MILLS 


cn 
rr 




du Maurier, Daphne. 


REBECCA 


nPK 


to QQ 
9C . 30 


Forbes, Esther. 


JOHNNY TREMAINE 


nPK 




Guest, Judith. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE (free guide) 


oAL 


|2. 93 


Housnan, Clewence. 


THE WEREWOLF 


UUD 

nWB 




Houston, Jeane Wakatsuki. 


FAREWELL TO MANZANAR 






Hunter. Kristin. 


GOD BLESS THE CHILD 


Hur 


tK QQ 


Hurston, Zora Neale. 


MULES AND MEN 


lUP 


t c oc 

40 .93 


Jackson, Shirley. 


THE HAUNT rNG OF HILL HOUSE 


HrK 


to TC 


Le Guin, Ursula K. 


THE LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS 


HPK 


W.93 




THE BEGINNING PLACE 


BAN 


to OC 


Lee, Harper. 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIkD (guide >1.00) 


HPK 


to cn 
#J .3U 


McCunn, Ruthanne Lura. 


THOUSAND PIECES OF GOLD 


DEL 


to AC 


Marsnall, Paule. 


BROWN GIRL, BROWNSTONES 


rP 


tC AC 

10.93 


Kartin. Martha. 


0 RUGGED LAND OF GOLD (hardback) 


/\IIT AC AATilT 

OUT Or PRINT 




Norton, Andre. 


HERE ABIDE MONSTERS 


aau 
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iJk APPENDIX E 



Sexual Stereotyping 

and the English Curriculum 



Patricia Lake 



In an Ej editorial (March 1985, 74.3:19). Ken 
Donelson asserted the need for high-school teach- 
ers to become familiar with and to include the 
works of more female writers, both classic and 
modern, in their literature courses. An examina- 
tion of sample high- school reading lists reveals the 
unfortunate fact that this advice has largely been 
ignored. Most syllabi still reflect the inordinate 
proportion of male authors and male concerns 
they have always illustrated. I suspect this results 
as much from habit as from a purposeful adher- 
ence to the belief that men are more worthy of 
being read than women. Like the unexamined life, 
however, the unexamined reading list may not be 
worth reading and may actually be harmful. 

1 would like to offer myself as an example. I 
recently reviewed the syllabus I devised approxi- 
mately four years ago for my advanced placement 
literature and composition class, and I was imme- 
diately struck by its failure either to reflect the 
movement toward gender integration currently 
observable in college literature courses or to follow 
the suggestion made in EJ to include more female 
writers in the curriculum. Only three female 
authors appear on the list over the period of a 
year's worth of reading. True, the class did read 
short stories and poems that were written by 
women, but those selections are not itemized. Con- 
sequently, for the last three years, my AP class has 
been reading literature written mostly by and 
about men. 

What both intrigues and frightens me is the 
fact that I am a wt>man who has taken various 
courses in women's literature and who concerns 
herself with women's issues. I have attempted to 
keep abreast of new women authors and the move- 



ment of feminist criticism. Why, then, did I fail to 
see the extent of the gender imbalance on a sylla- 
bus of my own devising? It was only after I reex- 
amined my list this year, with an objectivity 
afforded by a :,abbatical leave, thai I realized how 
severe the imbalance is. A syllabus composed by a 
teacher, male or female, who does noi share these 
interests and concerns could not be much more 
one-sided than my own. This fact suggests not 
only the still pervasive influence of male-domi- 
nated curricula, it illustrates the insidious quality 
of this influence as well. It also leads me to ques- 
tion whether high-school curricula in general 
present an honest and equitable picture of our 
literary heritage. 

When I recently examined the list of suggested 
authors contained in the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice's (ETS) Advanced Placemeni Course Description, 
English (BSl) for May 1988 and May 1989, 1 found 
no evidence to suggest any trend to include more 
women in the literary canon. The statistics taken 
from the booklet speak for themselves. (See Table 
I) 

The descriptives which precede each of these 
lists of suggested readings are equally revealing. 
The language and composidon course is 
described as one in which 

the central concern w the connection between read- 
ing and writing mature prose of many kinds. As stu- 
dents read those kinds of prose, they should grow 
increasingly aware of how authors from different 
periods and disciplines suit their rhetorical choices 
to particular aims and they shoukl dcvek)p some of 
the same flexibility themselves. (5) 

From this description and the consequent sample 
list of authors worth studying, I can only infer that 
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there have been no women either interested in pol- 
itics or able to express chemselves articulately 
al>out political concerns, and only one who wrote 
biographical or historical material of merit. Of the 
eightv-hve ;nithors listed as possible models, 
apparent Iv onlv thirteen women in the last four 
hundred vears managed to write prose "mature" 
enough to serve as an example to future students 
of rhetoric and composition. 

The literature and composition course states as 
its goal that students 

study intensively several representative works from 
various genres and periods. They should concentrate 
on works of recognized iiterary merit [italics mine] wor- 
thy of scrutiny because their richness of thought and 
language challenges the reader. (36) 

Here. too. the implication is that no women wrote 
drama worth studying, (What happened to Lillian 
Hellman? Whether one likes her work or not. she is 
certainly an important twentieth-century drama- 
tist.) Only three women poets were deemed impor- 
tant enough to make the list. (Where is Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Gwendolyn Brooks?) And only three 
women wrote expository literature of note. (Where 
is Mary Wbllestoncraft or Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man?) According to the guide book, only fourteen 
women (versus eighty men) have written prose of 
sufficient merit to warrant its study 

These statistics help to explain the lack of 
female authors on my own syllabus. While the 
authors cited in the booklet are not necessarily 
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28 
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Prose fiction 
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Expository literature 
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Critics 


12 
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Essayists and fictions 


10 
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writers 






Diarists 


10 


3 


Political writers 


10 


0 


Biographers and 


16 


1 


historians 






Journalists 


4 


3 



required, and the list is not intended to be com- 
prehensive. it is meant to serve as a guide for 
teachers designing AP curricula. Consequently it 
can't fail to have a strong influence on the final 
selection of reading materials. 

Enough years have passed since the advent of 
feminism to sec substantial progress in both the 
acceptance of feminist criticism as a legitimate 
form of scholarship and the inclusion of more 
female authors in college literature courses previ- 
ously given over either exclusively or almost com- 
pletely to male authors. Why then is there 
continued propagation of such severe gender 
imbalance in the reading lists provided by ETS? 
High-schooi literature courses should be broad- 
ening students' perspectives, not directing them 
into predetermined stereotypical channels which, 
by their exclusionary nature, actually prevent stu- 
dents from reading about life in other than the 
traditional contexts. 

The bias and shortsightedness practiced by 
largely ignoring or minimizing the role of women 
in our literary heritage does more, however, than 
reinforce stereotypical values in the study of lit- 
erature. A rigid adherence to lopsidedly male- 
dominant syllabi can actually do real psychological 
damage to female students, especially those who 
are gifted. 

Recent studies have highlighted the fact that 
gifted girls suffer from a unique set of psycholog- 
ical requirements which differ from those of 
gifted boys. If not addressed, problems such as 
poor self-image, ambiguous career goals, poor or 
nonexistent career planning, and a general failure 
to achieve their highest potential once they grad- 
uate from college may result (Callahan 1980; Gar- 
rison, et al. 1986; Silverman 1986). 

Among causes cited as contributing to these 
problems are family and school conditioning 
which encourages passivity instead of assertive- 
ness, peer pressure to conform rather than to 
excel, and the lack of role models and mentors to 
serve as positive examples (Clark 1983; Noble 
1987; Sadker and Sadker 1985). It is in this latter 
framework that the literature curriculum exerts its 
greatest influence on gifted girls. 

Despite the long-held belief that girls are better 
writers and more willing and eager readers than 
boys, literature by and about men predominat-s 
in the English classroom. Carolyn M. Callahin 
suggests that this results at least in part from the 
rationale that one must choose books boys will 
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enjov because girls will read anything assigned 
(18). It Ke couple this philosophy with the ten- 
dency U) view male literary accomplish men is as 
more- important and worthwhile ihan those writ- 
ten [>v fetnales. the literary works studied in school 
seem to echo the message that onlv males achieve, 
dominate, win. and find ^lorv and success. "Males 
are tau)^ht to compete and winning leads to glory 
and leadership, For females . . . victory often 
brings defeat . . . with achievement comes isola- 
tion" (Silverman 12). 

In the high-school setting, where literature 
forms such a large part of the English curriculum, 
these messages speak very strongly to an age 
where self-identitv is already shaky. If only, or 
almost only, male authors are studied, the message 
heralded to gifted girls is that only men have 
arhieved. and perhaps only men are meant to 
achieve. Inclusion of more female authors in the 
curriculum will help to dispel these misconcep- 
tions and help provide positive role models for the 
gifted girl who is given the opportunity to read 
them. 

Given the growing number of excellent anthol- 
ogies of literature by women, the question of who 
or what to teach becomes a question of choice 
rather than a problem of scarcity. The great num- 
ber of worthy women authors represents a scope 
the richness and diversity of which allows both 
E.-iglish departments and individual teachers to 
select those writers who will most appropriately 
suit the needs of a particular class. 

The benefits of attempting to balance the liter- 
ature curriculum can far outweigh any initial 
resistance these attempts may engender. Let me 
offer a case in point. In order to counter the patri- 
archal vision my class and I studied in Thomas 
More's Utopia, I mcluded Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man's Herland in my syllabus. When I initially 
assigned the book, the boys in the class treated it 
as a joke, the most ridiculous supposition imagi- 
nable. They had real difficulty in envisioning a 
society run completely by women who neither 
needed men to reproduce nor who were interested 
in admitting men to their efficiently run country. 
My female students, on the other hand, trumpeted 
the fact that here were women who were strong, 
rational creatures, well able to do better than men 
in ordering their lives and their society. 

However, as we began to discuss both books and 
to compare the values implicit in both societies, 
the sexual polarities relaxed, and we came 



together as a group lo examine both the positive 
and negative aspects of each society and to fit each 
into the Utopian tradition. .As a result, the perspec- 
tives ol all the students in the class were substan- 
tially broadened. This expt^rience demonstrated for 
me the wisdom ol integrating more female authors 
into mv curriculum. Not onlv was I able to broaden 
the knowledge of mv students, but also I widened 
their perceptual horizons and brought greater 
truth and accuracy to what they studied. 

If we do not work tor a |>reaLer .gender bal.iiice 
in teaching literature, we present a distorted pic- 
ture of our literary heritage and the society which 
spawned it. We do a wonderful job of showing that 
indeed men did — and do— receive most of the 
recognition, but we also suggest that there were 
no women doing anything of scholarly or literary 
merit. In addition to presenting a distorted \iew 
of literature, this imbalance helps to promote the 
stereotypes that have led to gifted girls failing to 
achieve all that they are capable of. 

An arbitrarily gender-balanced reading list is 
artificial and ultimately as harmful as a replication 
of what has always been studied. However, a syl- 
labus which draws more extensively on worthwhile 
and important literature by women will more 
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accuratelv represeni ihe literar% accomplish nients 
of western civilization. In addition, a more gender- 
balanced curriculum will help lestrov the arbi- 
trary sex-roie stereotypes which stiil influence 
much of our thinking. It will .ilso provide the 
gifted giii with an opportunitv to uiulerstand rhe 
history of her sex and appreciate the c ontributions 
women authors, both those read in a historical 
framework and those whose wouIn speak directly 
of and to the world todav. 

Htgh Point Re^onal Hiirh School 
Sus:>e.x, Xeiv Jersey 07461 
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EJ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

Of Lou La Brant, Junior Novell, and IWenty-five Year Cycles 

The place of guided free reading of the junior novel in junior-and senior- 
high-school English classes is secure. Freedom of choice within not-too- 
restrictivc guidance can develop a student's taste. Lou La Brant convinced 
us of that fact twenty-fwc years ago. 

The junior novel a'> text material is not quite so firmly established. . . , 

Seventh and eighth graders, and ninth graders too. can enjoy and profit by 
classroom study of fiction as well as by self-selected reading. Such experi- 
ences should offer immediate rewards to the young people participating in 
them. Simultaneously they should provide a growing appreciation of liter- 
ature. A classroom study of selected junior novels can help perform both 
functions in depth at the same time that reading many books in the pursuit 
of personal interests gives a breadth of reading experience. 

Dorothy Petitt. October 1963. 'The Junior Novel in the 
Classroom." English Journal 52.7: 512-525. 
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Dorothy M. Johnson: 
A Woman's Voice on 
the Western Frontier 



Sue Hart 



Although Dorothy Johnson's short stories have 
been anthologized, most readers do not recognize 
her name without knowing that three stories, 
**The Hanging Tree," "A Man Called Horse," 
and "The Man Who Shot Liberty Vbilance," were 
made into successful films. Unfortunately, the 
titles of her works are better known than her 
name, and her critical acclaim among the public 
rests mainly on those story-into-film efforts, but 
ihe themes she addresses, the characters she cre- 
ates, and the virtues she extols would work well 
in a classroom setting. 

Johnson, still writing in her late seventies at 
her home in Montana where I interviewed her, 
professes to like the nineteenth century better than 
the twentieth, perhaps, she says, "because we 
know how it came out.'* In an era when adoles- 
cents express real concern about how this century 
will turn out. teaching stories about characters 
who faced adversity and tragedy with courage and 
determination, who entered the world of the 
western frontier with as much trepidation about 
its possible horrors and hardships as young 
people have today about the nuclear age, who 
drew on their strengths and overcame their weak- 
nesses to survive and succeed makes eminent sense. 

None of these statements suggest that Johnson's 
stories are preachy or laden with moral overtones. 
Quite the contrary. These are adventure stories, 
laced with humor, played out by real people who 
have faults as well as virtues. Many of Johnson's 
characters are adolescents, and young readers can 
readily identify with the concerns, fears, embar- 
rassments, and emotions thai they feel. 

Johnson's stories are set on the frontier — a time 
and place that still tantalizes the imagination of 



readers. She often uses a real incident as a 
''jumping-off place, " as with "Flame on the 
Frontier," based on events surrounding the New 
Ulm, Minnesota, Massacre; "A Time of Great- 
ness," in which the old mountain man resembles 
Jim Bridger; and "Lost Sister," which won the 
1956 Spur Award given by Western Writers of 
America for the best short story of the year and is 
based on Cynthia Ann Parker's captivity by 
Comanche Indians. 

Several other stories feature young narrators or 
characters with whom teenage readers can iden- 
tify. Some stories provide excellent opportunities 
to talk about the craft of story writing. For 
example, Johnson hooks readers with opening 
sentences such as this one from "Prairie Kid." 
"When Elmer Merrick was eleven years old, he 
marched an outlaw off the Ainsworth place at the 
point of a gun/' (New York: Ballantine, 1975, p. 
35) Johnson uses metered prose—what sh calls 
"prose rhythm"— to begin "Beyond the Frontier" 
when she wanted to give the impression of speed 
and breathlessness. 

In times of stress you ihink of foolish things. As long 
as he had his horse at a hard run, sometimes ahead 
of his partner Edwards and sometimes behind, as 
long as they were on their way back to the ranch, 
Priam thought of nothing much except getting there 
and the chances of his horse catrhing a leg in a 
prairie-dog hole {Man, p, \ 16). 

In this story, Johnson makes use of what she 
calls the "switch" or "what-if" method of creating 
a plot. "I'd look at a typical sit»jation in a Western 
story or movie/' she says, "and change one ele- 
m.ent to see what difference ii would make." In 
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"Beyond the Frontier." the switch is from the 
noble, self-sacrificing pioneer woman to a spoiled, 
demanding, complaining woman who wants to 
go back where she came from. Probably her best- 
known use of this approach resulted in "The Man 
Who Shot Liberty Valance." "1 ast.ed myself, what 
if one of these big bold gunmen who are having 
the traditional walkdown is not fearless, and what 
if he can't even shoot. Then what have you got?** 
What we have, is a highly acclaimed short story. 

Many of her stories provide a close look at the 
life of women on the frontier. "Of course," she 
says, "the westering experience was different for a 
woman. Most of the women had entirely different 
responsibilities than men, and it wasn't always 
perfectly terrible, either; some of them had a 
lovely time. The women did their housework, but 
under different conditions. They didn't have to do 
any dusting, and they didn't have to do any 
mopping. Washing clothes was harder, and cook- 
ing would have been difficult if it was raining. 
But everything was different then, and it was a 
great adventure." 

Johnson chronicles portions of that "great 
adventure" for women in a number of stories, 
including "Laugh in the Face of Danger," in 
which an elderly woman recalls her girlish in- 
fatuation with a handsome outlaw; "Journal of 
Adventure," which shows how the sometimes- 
brutal life on the frontier could separate young 
lovers; and "A Gift by the Wagon," in which two 
youngsters demonstrate a common theme in 
Johnson's work, that of love and sacrifice. "I 
believe in love," Johnson says— and her finest 
characters reflect that belief. 

Her stories— particularly those dealing with 
everyday life on wagon trains or in early settle- 
ments—lend themselves to a "hands-on" approach 
to literature. With activities designed to make 
stories come to life for students, Johnson describes 
a "hands-on" experience of her own in terms that 
reinforce the idea. She said, 

I went to Virginia City (an early Montana gold 
camp) and somebody lei me hold a big nugget of 
gold. It was almost as big as my fist, and it was 
smooth; 1 held it, and there were vibrations from 




that chunk of gold. It's more than gold; it's pou-er; 
it's riches. I could understand why men killed for it. 

Whether one wants to expand into a discussion 
of creative writing techniques or introduce hands- 
on experiences, the short stories would be a 
worthwhile addition to a literature curriculum. 
Her works are readily available in two volumes of 
short stories, The Hanging Tree and A Man 
Called Horse. Her two novels of Plains Indian 
life, Buffalo Woman and All the Buffalo Return- 
ing, are also available but not in paperback. 
Students enjoy reading her stories and teachers 
would enjoy teaching them. Her characters are 
strong, "I admire strong people," she says, "but 
not supermen or women." Her plots grow out of 
her characters and often "begin with an emotion." 

If we want our students to understand who and 
what they are in terms of who and what came 
before them in the great adventure of creating this 
country, if we want them to revere the virtues of 
honesty, pride in a job well done, just treatment, 
love and sacrifice, we should introduce them to 
the characters in Dorothy Johnson's work, for 
there they will find "real people" — not unlike 
themselves— who met challenges in a world 
fraught with dangers and unknowns and 
triumphed. 



Sue Hart teaches at Eastern 
Montana College, Billings. 
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li APPENDIX G 



A New Coniribuior 

The Value of 
Their Lives 



Margaret D. Montgomery 



Because so much of ihe traditional high school 
liicraiuro program stresses the male experience 
through masculine eyes, because, as Marilyn 
French says, there is so much that "... books 
don't say about women." and because I've heard 
so many young women devalue their own life 
perceptions. I have developed a course called 
Women in Literature. Its purposes are to acquaint 
students with the many fine women writers who 
have deepened our heritage, to encourage students 
to explore one writer in depth, to give them an 
opportunity to write about their own lives, ex- 
periences, and feelings, to provide a forum for the 
exchange of those ideas and feelings, and to help 
students know the worth of their own existence. 

So far. the make-up of the groups has been 
predominantly female (the course is an elective), 
with usually a few liberal males. The class meets 
for a much-too-brief forty minutes a day for nine 
short weeks. Students do most of the reading and 
writing on their own, so daily discussion focuses 
on sharing responses and insights. 

I begin with a questionnaire to investigate 
students' pasts, to assess their current awareness 
of themselves as women and men, and to help 
them see where they are headed. I share general 
trends with the class. In a recent group, only one 
young woman looked toward personal fulfillment 
and peace, while all the others wrote down college 
and maybe a career, but motherhood for sure. One 
male intended to be a lawyer and another a doctor. 
Our student population is fairly affluent and 
mainly from professional suburban families. 

Next we discuss the ERA, Even though the 
students are basically well-educated in other areas 
and quite sophisticated about their world, I am 



always appalled that many of them don't know 
what the ERA says or anything about its history. 
They really aren't interested at first, except to say 
there should be equal pay for equal work, bu! 
coed bathrooms are wrong. 

We finally begin our literature discussion with 
Charlotte Perkins Oilman's harrowing "The 
Yellow Wallpaper" as a work detailing what can 
happen to women who are denied the right and 
freedom to express themselves creatively, 1 sup- 
plement our discussion with the facts of her 
complex life. Then, using By Women; An An- 
thology of Literature (Houghton Mifflin, 1976) as 
a base, we examine a wide variety of selections 
organized to trace the stages in a woman's life 
from childhood to old age and death. We go from 
"Portrait of Girl with Comic Book " by Phyllis 
McGinley to "An Old W^oman and Her Cat" by 
Doris Lessing and "A Wish" by Fanny Kemble. 
( " . . . let fame/Over my tomb spread immortal- 
ityl") 

During the first week or so. students have been 
reading (or re-reading) The Diary of A Young 
Girl by Anne Frank, not so much as Holocaust 
literature but as a look at a girl's entrance into 
womanhood, and as an example of how so much 
of women's writing has taken the form of the 
diary or the journal. 

Obviously, I pay considerable attention to 
adolescence, supplementing text selections with 
Nora Ephron's '*And Now For a Few Words 
About Breasts/' a delightful essay originally pub- 
lished in Esquire, and excerpts from Liv U II man's 
Changing. Discussion continues through the 
stages, relying primarily on the text but with the 
addition of Dorothy Parker's *'The Telephone 
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Call. * AlicT (r(»rsienberg's one-aci play, "Over- 
tones. ** Susan Griffin's play, I'otces, and ending 
rather poinu'dly with Virginia Woolfs A Room 
of One's Own. 

I hroaghoiii thefourst, students keep journals 
wht-rein tht y cotninctu on their reactions to each 
s<.'lecnc)n a piae o[ liieraiure and on how it 
iou( hes their own lives, what memories and 
feelings it evokes. I remember one student's re- 
sponse to Cioletie's "The Little Bouilloux Gid" 
that grew into an insightful analysis of cliques. 
And another's identification wiih Katherine Anne 
Porter's "The Jilting of Granny Weatherall»" 

... 1 can imagine beinp like Granny: dimly haunted 
by memories sixty years old, bothered by children 
.Hid doctors who think I can't take care of myself, 
unable to hear what people are saying bu». knowing 
they are talking about me ... I don't warn to 
die! ... I can t imagine people I know living with- 
out me ... or being forgotten ... I am afraid of old 
age but I certainly hope to reach it. And I hope thai 
the ancient, bespectacled lady who someday reads 
this sentimental journal will be able to smile at her 
former self but also remember and understand her 
foimer self and that at that lime she will be fulfilled 
and happy, at peace but noi idle. 

Also, very early in the course, I distribute a list 
of 150+ women writers. (It's fascinating and 
deruoralizing to hear students exclaim, "I never 
heard of these people.'*) After consulting with me, 
each student selects a writer as an indef^endenl 
focus for the course and then learns as much as 



possible about that writer via reading biograph- 
ical material, several representative works, and 
critical commentary. Next, students prepare 
written responses on their writers' achievements, 
quickly summarizing what they read, and then 
centering (airly precisely on how women arc por- 
trayed in the works, first detailing the roles they 
play as daughters, sisters, friends, mates, etc, and 
then discussing how much power these women 
have over their own lives and the lives of others. 
Finally, each student gives a brief talk to the class. 

Throughouf the cotirse, I urge students to 
discuss their observations with mothers, sisters, 
friends, aunts, and grandmothers. I also suggest 
that they read the "Hers" column in The New 
York Times every Thursday, and whenever pos- 
sible, I invite Icxral women writers to visit and 
share their wisdom. It's been particularly enlight- 
ening to hear comments on how challenging it is 
to be a writer and a wife, a mother, and an 
individual. In general. I hope the course helps 
students raise iheir expectations of themselves, 
value their own lives more, and continue to 
explore and read and write and share. I end with 
the hop)e that eventually the course will be 
obsolete. 



Margaret D. Montgomery teaches 
at John Jay High School, 
Katonah, New York. 
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should 

never 

give 
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finger 

not even if she tells you to 
express yourself creatively. 

NechiaG. Whiltingham 
Cross County High School 
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m APPENDIX H 



The Ethics of Feminism 

in the Literature 

Classroom: 

A Delicate Balance 

J. Karen Ray 



Given the economic realities facing many smaller 
public schools, a discussion of VVomen*s Studies 
and ihe English teacher must, in practical terms, 
evolve into a discussion of how the English 
teacher can incorporate the principles of Women's 
Studies into the regular English curriculum. Since 
only the larger schools can support separate 
departments of Women's Studies, the English 
curriculum offers one of the few avenues through 
which the principles of Women's Studies, partic- 
ularly feminist inquiry, can be taught. However, 
feminist inquiry must be introduced with an 
awareness of ethics of the situation. 

How far should we go in our espousal of 
feminist views in regular literature courses? As 
teachers we have an obligation 'o challenge 
students to think and to question received values. 
We have the responsibility to open our students* 
eyes to choices and alternatives. But we are not 
challenging students to think when we attempt to 
replace one set of received values with another. 
Specifically in terms of feminism, merely attempt- 
ing to replace the patriarchy with a matriarchy is 
not providing genuine choices, Whiie feminist 
inquiry can help students reassess the literary 
canon in terms of content and values, with other 
equally valid approaches. The lectern must not 
be a pulpit for propaganda. 

What then are the appropriate or ethical uses 
of feminism in the classroom? I suggest that 
feminist inquiry can aid students in three ways. 
Feminist persF>echves can help us and our stu- 
dents (1) to review the canon, (2) to re-vision the 
canon, and (3) to respond to the canon. 

As every feminist know.s, the standard literary 
canon today (that is. the canon taught in British 
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aiui American survey courses, and in iraditional 
pericxi and genre courses) consists overwhelm- 
ingly of liieraiure written by men/for men. A 
quick survey of the most recent Norton anthol- 
ogies reveals in the British editions 81 men to 2 
women in voluiiu I aud 79 male to 12 females in 
volume IL The American editions include 36 men 
to 5 women in volume I and 81 men to 28 women 
in volume II. That proportion is not, in and of 
itself, bad. Obviou.sly, in the 1200 year-old British 
tradition and the HOO year-old American tradition, 
the number of mah's who wrote far outweighs the 
number of females. In addition, the compiling of 
an anthology necessitates choices— inclusion and 
exclusion. Ah, there's the rub. How and why are 
those choices made? What set of criteria would 
lead an editor to include as many poems by Sidney 
Lanier as by Adrienne Rich, as many poems by 
Edgar Lt»e Masters as by Sylvia Plath or Anne 
Sexton? Why would an editor of European litera- 
ture exclude the love poems of Sappho and 
include those of Catullus as the Norton anthology 
editors do? Why would Aphra Behn be omitted 
altogether from ail current editions of Restoration 
comedies? The list could go on and on— ad 
infi?jitutn, ad nauseum. Surely more women's 
works are anthologized today than ever before, but 
the battle is far from won. 

Joanna Russ. in Houf to Suppress Women^s 
Writing, suggests that the criteria of selection are 
loaded,' Among techniques used to denigrade or 
devalue women's writing. Russ discusses what she 
calls the Double Standard of Content in which 
"one set of experience [male] is labeled as more 
valuable and important than the other [female]. 
Or as Virginia Woolf observed fifty-four years 
earlier: 

Vet it is the masculine values (hat prevail. S|:>eaking 
crudely, football ani.! sport are 'imporiani,** the 
worship of fashion, the buying of clothes "trivial." 
And these values arc inevitably transferred from life 
10 fiction. This is an imporiant book, the critic 
assumes, becau.se it deals with war. This is an 
insignifitam book because it deals with the feelings 
of women in a drawingroom.^ 

Because men have decided what values are impor- 
tant, what images best express those values, and, 
conseqtiently, what books are accepted or denied 
entrance into the canon, students, both male and 
fcsjiale, have a distorted or one-sided view of what 
constitutes effective literature and who has written 
it. Addressing this distortion, redressing the im- 



balance, is a legitimate function of the feminist 
teacher. 

Although examples abound of women writers 
excluded from the canon because their work does 
not suit predetermined criteria for significance 
and effectiveness, let me offer an instance of a 
female writer by and large denied membership in 
the sacred canon in spite of her hav ing written on 
a universal topic about whicJi one would assume 
female views were at least as \ alid as male — love- 
Amy Lowell's love poetry is a treasure tiove 
known today by only the most diligent feminists. 
For the fifty years since her death, Lowell has 
received little critical attention. Although most of 
her eleven volumes of poetry plus a 1955 complete 
edition of her poems edited by Louis Untermeyer 
are still in print, only her short narrative, "Pat- 
terns'" is frequently anthologized. The last ten 
years of the PMLA bibliography list only ten 
articles about Lowell, and these all deal with her 
correspondence. The critics who have studied 
Lowell, especially her love poetry, have been 
unanimously derogatory or slighting. To offer a 
potpourri of critical opinion on Lowell's love 
poetry: 

1. In 1926. Clement Wood describes LoweU's love 
poems as "undistinguished in treatment, minor 
incidents dressed glitieringly/*^ 

2. Winfield T. Scott also asserts that "Miss Lowell 
lacked the profound and vital power of penetra- 
tion. She never said anything undeniably impor- 
tant aboui hie." ^ 

3. Writing in 1940. ^'an Wyck Brooks declares that 
Lowell's "Externality was an escape from a 
troubled psyche, for Miss Lowell's inner life knew 
no response. . . . She remained the conventional 
child-"« 

4. In 1958. Horace Gregory laments that Lowell's 
poetry 'fails to touch the emotions of the 
reader"' 

5. Reconsidering in 1961. Winfield T. Scott still 
concludes that "the evidence of the poems shows 
a nagging feeling of incompleteness . . . revealing 
the hear! of a girlish, pathetic, and lonely 
woman,"" 

6. Even Ellen Moers in her 1976 l.iterary Women 
says only that **Amy Lowell wrote love poems 
ihf sole reference lo Lowell s canon in Moer's 
compendious work on women writers.' 

Note that these critics unanimously deny the 
importance of Lowell's insights and condemn her 
treatment of her subject matter, Because LowelTs 
images or approach are not dieir approach, her 
approach is ipso facto, inadequate. The critical 
response to Lowell can be summed up by Joanna 
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Russ'i ironic general comiiieiit on the exclusion 
of female writers from the canon: 

"She wrote it but look what she wrote about" 
becomes "she wrote it but it's unintelligible badly 
constructed' thin spasmodic/uninteresting, etc.", a 
staienieni by no means ideniical with "She wrote it, 
but I can't undcrsund it" (in which case the failure 
might be with the reader).'* 

I contend that rather thati writing poetry which 
IS told, passionless, insignificant, or incomplete, 
Amy Lowell wrote a significant collection of 
tender, intimate, insightful, and mature love 
poems in addition to a collection of ecstatically 
passionate erotic poems. I find both Lowell's love 
poems and her erotic poems strikingly contem- 
porary in their depiction of and attitudes toward 
human affections. Let me just cite one brief 
example of Lowell's "undistinguished," "shal- 
low," "unimportant," "childish/' and "unmov- 
ing" love poetry. 

A Decade 

When you came, you wtTe like red wine and honey. 
And the taste ol you burnt my mouth wiih its 

sweetness. 
Now you are like morning bread. 
Smooth and pleasant. 

I hardly taste you at all for I know your savour, 
But I am completely nourished." 

Is the portrait of love created here immature, 
incomplete, or minor? Only, I suspect, to the 
iiipenetrable, or to critics who have predetermined 
that the image of sustenance here is intrinsically 
feminine and hence too trivial to express the 
fulfilling power of mature love. 

Clearly a careful, scholarly, unbiased reassess- 
ment of Lowell is in order, and the same can be 
said of numerous other undervalued female writ- 
ers. This reevaluation is a legitimate province of 
the feminist scholar/teacher. We can and should 
open our students' minds to those literary treas- 
ures hidden by the encrustations of generations of 
myopic scholars. 

However, this review of the canon must be 
accomplished with judiciousness and profession- 
alism. We must not attempt to redress an imbal- 
ance by throwing all of our weight into the 
opposing scale. To insist that works be included 
because they are by women is reverse chauvinism 
and scholarly tunnel vision. If, for example, one 
tould only include two Restoration comedies in 
an anthology or teach two in a period course, one 



would be hard pressed to justify, on critical 
grounds, the inclusion of an Aphra Behn play. 
The cause of feminism would be better served by 
teaching Etherege or Congreve and reading what 
is there with a fresh vision. This suggestion brings 
us to the second legitimate function of feminism 
in the classroom— re -visioning the canon. 

Adnenne Rich, in her now classic essay. "When 
We Dead Awaken: Writing as Re-Vision," argues 
that Re-vision— the act of looking back, of seeing 
with fresh eyes, of entering an old text from a new 
critical direction— is for women more than a 
chapter in cultural history: it is an act of sur- 
vival."** 1 would suggest that today, sixteen years 
later, re-vision is equally impo' ^nt for our male 
students as an act of enlightenment. Indeed, 
women will not survive spiritually or intellect- 
ually unless men are enlightened. The feminist 
teacher can, with careful, scholarly nudging, 
encourge that enlightenment. 

In the years since Rich's essay, we have devel- 
oped a better sense of what a feminist approach 
can bring to literature, and that approach is 
increasingly being applied not just to feminist 
writers or p>eriods and genres in which women 
predominate but to more traditionally male pre- 
serves as well. In their insightful introduction to 
the collection of essays, The Woman's Part: 
Feminist Criticism of Shakespeare, Lenz, Green, 
and Neely describe the approaches to Shakespeare 
taken by the critics assembled in this volume. The 
critics attempt to: 

1. liberate Shakespeare's women from the stereo- 
types to which they have too often been confined; 

2. examine women's relationships lo each other: 

3. analyze the nature and effects of patriarchal 
structures; 

4. explore the influence of genre on the portrayal of 
women." 

As Lenz, Greene, and Neely point out, "Feminist 
critics of Shakespeare must use the strategies and 
insights of this new criticism (feminism) selec- 
tively, for they examine a male dramatist of 
extraordinary range writing in a remote p>eriod 
when women's position was . . . more restricted 
and less disputed than our own."'* This caution 
in the application of feminist theory to Shakes- 
peare strikes me as equally applicable in a class- 
room where the object is enlightenment rather 
than propagandizing. In addition, the four ap- 
proaches employed by the critics collected in The 
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M'oman'i Part seem equally applicable to a wide 
range of literary inquiry. The feminist teacher, as 
a means toward re-visioning the canon, would do 
well to encourage students to liberate the female 
characters ihey encounter from the stereotype^ to 
which they are confined; to examine women's 
relationships in the works they read; lo analyze 
the nature and effects of a patriarchal structure in 
the assigned works; and to explore the influence 
of genre on the portrayal of women. 

Let me demonstrate this critical approach with 
a few illustrations selected from the virtually 
limitless supply provided by even the most tradi- 
tional canon. For example, Euripides' Medea can 
raise intriguing questions about the nature and 
effect of a patriarchal structure on the women 
confined within it. Initially, Euripides* chosen 
subject matter presents a formidable conundrum. 
His central tragic figure is a witch and a child 
murderer — a monster to the classical audience as 
well as the modern. Although Euripides cannot 
and does not attempt to absolve Medea of her 
guilt, he must, if we are to respond to the play 
with pity, fear, or indeed any emotion save horror, 
enable us to understand how she couid resort to 
the extreme of murdering her owm children. One . 
approach is to recognize the extent to which her 
choices of action are limited by her position as a 
woman and a foreigner in a patriarchal system. 
Medea, hated by her father for betraying the secret 
of the fleece to Jason, rejected by Jason for 
another lover, and banished by Creon because he 
fears her, has few alternatives. In spite of her 
magic powers, she still must turn to yet another 
male, Aigeus, for sanctuary— a sanctuary which 
could not be guaranteed to her children. Thus her 
belief that her children will be punished for her 
guilt forms one reason for Medea's murder of her 
children, Seeing Medea as the victim of patri- 
archal tyranny does not explain the entire play 
nor does it absolve Medea of her guilt: it docs, 
however, provide a means to resolve the dilemma 
of audience response. That one of my male 
students recently argued vehemently that Medea's 
concerns were petty and that she should simply 
overcome her problem by transcending herself 
indicates the need for this kind of feminist 
re-visioning. 

Taking a cue from Lenz, Greene, and Neely, 
another illustration of the insight feminist inquiry 
can bring to a traditional male author can be 
provided by a reconsideration of the Gertrude role 



in Shakesp>eare's Hamlet. As Rebecca Smith 
points out, "Gertrude has traditionally been 
played as a sensual, deceitful woman."** In oiher 
words, most critics and directors alike have de- 
picted Gertrude as the stereotypical temptress, 
destroying men in a self-centered search for her 
own satisfaction. However, although this view is 
consistent with Hamlet's view of his mother, he 
may noi be the best judge of her character and 
action. A key question here is, why did Gertrude 
marry Claudius? Hamlet's answer in Act III, scene 
iv is desire, Yei nothing in Gertrude's own speech 
or action confirms this view. Might another, less 
stereotypical, possibility be her own need to have 
a role in a society which denies power to women 
outside of marriage and her need to have her 
attractiveness reconfirmed—Gertrude must be, 
after all, in her forties. The point is simply that 
the usual view need not be the only view. A 
feminist reading of Gertrude's human needs can 
broaden our understanding of the play. 

I do not wMsh to argue that all works respond 
equally well to feminist inquiry, no matter how 
judicious. Marvell's "To His Coy Mistress" re- 
mains a seductive poem concentrating solely on 
the male experience. The same is true of Catul- 
lus's poems to Lesbia and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, Ovid's Amores. However, to argue that 
women cannot respond to and understand these 
works would be to confirm the contradictory 
argument that male critics cannot respond to or 
understand Adrienne Rich or Sylvia Plath. That 
is a path toward critical separat?.^.m I, for one, do 
not wish to tread. As Annis Pratt argued in "TTie 
New Feminist Criticism," "a good critic will not 
withdraw her attention from a work which is 
resonant and craftsmanlike even if it is chauvin- 
istic."'^ Though feminist inquiry can assist in re 
visioning the canon and can be a useful tool in 
helping our students see traditional works from 
fresh perspectives, it cannot and should not 
become the sole critical technique to which stu- 
dents are exposed. 

Judicious feminist inquiry can, however, pro- 
vide not only fresh vision of the canon but fresh 
responses as well. By responding to the canon, I 
mean considerably more than the emotional gush 
with which female undergraduates often respond 
to their first exposure to women's writing. Al- 
though the ivituitive reaction to discovering one's 
own experience explored in a work of literature is 
an exhilarating phenomenon which draws many 
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female students to a greater engagement with 
literature, it is also detrimental if one stagnates at 
that level. An emotional, intuitive response pre- 
cludes rational critique, and rational critique 
pursued through rational discourse is essential for 
iin intellectual engagement with a work of litera- 
ture. (I am, of course, taking exception with ihe 
French feminists who argue that rational dis- 
course is a male exercise).^' 

Josephine Donovan demonstrates the dangers 
of this approach in her afterword to Feminist 
Literary Criticism, Donovan argues that the yet- 
lo-be-developed feminine aesthetic: 

may. in fact, be less "criticism" and more apprecia- 
tion." . . . We will recognize that much of literary 
appreciation is a personal subjective experience, and 
that to brush off such responses as irrelevant is only 
to p)erpeiuaie the destructive antimonies drawn in 
Western cukure between personal and public, emo- 
tional and intellectual, subjective and objective.^' 

Literary appreciation is the methodology of our 
grandfathers; subjective response is the gush of the 
undergraduate in the dorm room. What feminist 
critics and teachers must bring to bear upon the 
text and bring to light in the classroom is clear- 
eyed, tough-minded intellectual response to the 
cultural, social, and stylistic complexities of the 
presentation of men and women and what those 
portrayals reveal about humanity and its society. 
Furthermore, these questions must be applied to 
literature written by men as well as to thai written 
by women. 

Once again focusing on only one example 
among the myriad possibilities, Homer*s Iliad is 
ceruinly a man's work centering as it does on men 
at war, separated from hearth, home, and hence, 
for the most part, women. However, a few women 
do penetrate this male preserve, and, although 
their roles are small, a look at them can provide 
revealing insights about men and women in 
Homer's ume as well as in our own. 

One is not surprised, for instance, to discover 
that Helen is regarded with almost universal con- 
tempt and condemnation by Greeks and Trojans 
alike. More revealing is Helen's own view of her 
role in the debacle. By most accounts, Helen is 
innocent victim, a pawn of fate, of the god*s 
caprice, or of masculine ego. However, in 
Homer's treatment, Helen blames herself for the 
pain which Greek and Trojan bear. In a con- 
versation with Hector she calls herself "whore, a 
nightmare of a woman." Both in this speech and 



later when she mourns Hector's body, she wishes 
that she never had been born to cause such grief. 
Granted, these are small scenes wijhin the overall 
scope of the Iliad, and rhey represent Homer's 
male view of what Helen might feel. However, if 
one reads these lines against the larger context of 
Western culture in which woman is consistently 
held responsible for the maintenance of domestic 
harmony, Helen's sense of her own internalizeii 
guilt becomes part of a pattern stretching from 
Eve to the battered wife in 1985 who bfjimes 
herself for her own battering. If we recognize thai 
art does mirror life, then recognizing the internal- 
ization of guilt in Helen may provide one small 
clue toward understanding and unraveling the 
complexities of male/female relationships within 
contemporary society. 

I am aware that I have made vast leaps with 
perhaps tenuous connections in this last illustra- 
tion, yet my intention is to demonstrate the 
recognitions about ourselves as men and women 
which can arise from a feminist response to texts. 
Somehow I doubt that a traditional male reading 
of Homer's text would notice Helen's sense of her 
own guilt. Yet noting and thinking aboul that 
guilt reveal insights iato Homer's attitudes as well 
as our own and hence can deepen our under- 
standing of Homer and of the world we live in. 
Of course, numerous other examples could be 
offered of the insights to be gained by a fc?minist, 
intellectual response to a text. 

In the last two sections of this paper, re-vision- 
ing the canon and responding to the canon, I have 
deliberately used illustrations from traditional 
male texts for two reasons. One is that, given the 
classroom context I have chosen (the core survey, 
period, and genre courses), traditional male texts 
must, by virtue of historical fact, dominate the 
curriculum. Thus, if we are to bring feminist 
perspectives to bear fruitfully on these courses, we 
must find a way to do so without distorting the 
texts themselves. The second reason is that I 
believe that if women's studies and feminist 
inquiry are to survive productively they must 
communicate their insights to a mainstream — in 
terms of both texts and audience. To insist on 
critical and textual separatism will condemn 
women to yet another generation of second class 
citizenship. But to use our classrooms as bully 
pulpits for the feminist creed will label us as, at 
best cranks, at worst propagandists. We will serve 
ourselves, our students, and the principles of 
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^.•omen•s studies better if we bnng to he cla s- 
room feminist insights which are ■ntelleciually 
enlightened and ethically and emotionally bal- 
anced. 
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